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Three-Point Suspension 


HE Constitution established three-point sus- 

pension for the motor in the car of state, divid- 
ing the weight equally between the executive, 
legislative and judicial departments. Through more 
than a century that balance has proved its worth, 
surviving all manner of road shocks. 

Restricting the Supreme Court’s power to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional would disturb 
that historically effective balance. Even such an 
apparently innocent change as requiring a two- 
thirds vote of the court to invalidate an act of 
Congress would open the way to gradual aggran- 
dizement of Congress at the expense of the other 
two branches. 

If it were seriously proposed to subordinate the 
Supreme Court ever so little in favor of the execu- 
tive, Congressmen would be the first to denounce 
the effort as a first move toward dictatorship. 
Yet there is nothing in history to indicate that 
legislatures are the abode of all wisdom and modera- 
tion. Legislatures rode France into the excesses of 
the Reign of Terror; in our own day, executive dicta- 
torship has revived in several European countries, 
at least partly in reaction against legislative 
incompetence. 

Indeed, there is an obvious lesson for us in the 
rise of Mussolini and Primo di Rivera. Western 
Europe, rousing against monarchy and _ feudal 
aristocracies, pinned its faith to legislatures, estab- 
lishing them as the creators of administrations 
whose tenures of office depend upon legislative 
approval. Wherever power is concentrated men 
struggle for its control, because there is never quite 
enough power to go round. When legislatures 
dominate government, they are therefore prone to 
break into blocs, to follow personalities instead of 
principles. At length the dictator enters to end 
confusion that threatens the very life of the state. 

Thus far the United States and Great Britain 
have avoided both “the disease of parliaments” 


and its bitter corrective. Britain’s immunity is 
probably due to the homogeneity of her population 
and the settled strength of ancient traditions. 
The founders of this nation seem to have made up 
for those steadying influences by providing a 
definite tripartite division of power and a system of 
checks and balances which operates automatically 
against the arbitrary aggrandizement of individuals 
and groups. As long as this three-point suspension is 
maintained no President can be forced to resign by 
a recalcitrant Congress, as Millerand was in France, 
and our electoral processes are never likely to be 
challenged by armed force. This side of that vital 
point tinkering with the machinery of the car of 
state is frequently beneficial; but there it may wreck 
the whole assembly. Whatever change this country 
truly needs it can achieve without disturbing the 
traditional and fundamental relationship established 
between the three codrdinate branches of the 
government. 


June Brides and Graduates 


NNUALLY the reflective adult is struck by the 
pathos of June Brides and June Graduates — 
those innocent young women experiencing the initial 
disillusions which make the first fifty years of mar- 
ried life the hardest; those boys and girls facing the 
grim world with a handful of Commencement Day 
platitudes for ammunition. 

The divorce court statistics afford ample material 
for cynical reflections of June Brides. Saddened 
middle age admits, ruefully, that the majority of 
young men in ill-fitting mortar boards are doomed 
to lives of hopeless mediocrity, that the happiness 
they assume to be their birthright will flee before 
them like a will-o’-the-wisp leading them on into 
those days when they shall say: “I have no pleasure 
in them; that the promise is mostly unfulfilled, 
that hope becomes despair, strength becomes weak- 
ness, youth dies away into age.” 

But stop,stop! In America, Ecclesiastics yields to 
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Pollyanna. This is no place for a Gloomy Dean. 
We want boosters, not knockers. Pessimists can go 
back to Russia; this is the land of Promise. All’s 
right with the world! 

And so we hope that the June Brides will live 
happily ever after. We hope also that all the mem- 
bers of the graduating classes will grow up to be 
Presidents of the United States, or Commissars of 
their respective Soviets, Champion Bond Salesmen, 
or Assistant Cashiers of the First National Bank, or 
Foremen of the Paris Green Department — or fill 
some other glorious post in the glowing pageant of 
life. We wish them all the luck in the world... 
ae 


“When Half Gods Go”’ 


| inact was what the Conquerors seemed five 
years ago at Versailles. Victory and propa- 
ganda and vague yearnings of peoples for leaders 
better than themselves gave each of them an 
heroic aura. But how quickly those mists dissolved 
when the world discovered a little later that for- 
mulas produce neither bread nor jobs. 

Review the list of the discarded — Wilson, Cle- 
menceau, Nitti, Salandra, Borden, Lloyd George, 
Hughes of Australia, Poincaré and now Smuts of 
South Africa. Massey of New Zealand alone holds 
office. Some of his fellow makers of war and peace, 
like Hughes and Lloyd George, went out of public 
life because they talked too much; others, like Bor- 
den, because they talked too little. Poincaré failed 
to hold his electorate because, after long trial of 
jingoism, France found it did not pay; Wilson be- 
cause we feared to give a modified internationalism 
any sort of trial. One by one the world grew weary 
of them all, weary of their too highly advertised 
excellences as well as of their shortcomings. Democ- 
racies are temperamental. 

Smuts’ passing is as portentous as that of Poin- 
caré, but while the doughty Frenchman’s exit from 
the political scene was hailed with general relief, 
Smuts’ defeat in South Africa spells trouble. A deal 
between Hertzog’s secessionist Nationals and 
Creswell’s Labor party resulted in a thorough 
trouncing for Smuts, whose South African party 
stood for the union, the imperial connection and, 
roughly, the sort of political progress we have 
enjoyed in the United States. 

For five years and more Gen. Jan C. Smuts has 
been a heartening figure in a disheartening world. 
Botha’s lieutenant in two wars, he picked up his 
chief’s burden when the latter fell, held South 
Africa steady, spoke for moderation and humanity 
at Versailles and was the constructive mind in 
more than one imperial conference. There was a 
time, after Wilson entered the shadow land of sick- 
ness, when Smuts embodied the militant conscience 
more than any other public man. This Dutch 


colonial, both in character and mental sweep, so 
towered above the British statesmen of his time 
that English newspapers talked of drafting him 
into Parliament and making him Prime Minister. 

Yet not even Smuts could solve the riddle of 
South Africa, where white confronts black, where 
Boers confront British, and where labor confronts 
capital. In addition to these major conflicts of race, 
language, and interest are minor ones — the pas- 
toral veldt against the fence farmer and both 
against the great corporations, owned overseas, that 
bring to the world’s markets its largest contribu- 
tions of gold and diamonds. Raw wealth these, pro- 
ductive of conflict in all ages whenever law and 
order are relaxed. Mexico’s long turmoil is some- 
what explained by the fact that its labor is native 
and its capital foreign; but in South Africa both 
skilled labor and capital are largely foreign, while 
unskilled labor is both native and black. What is 
coming in South Africa none can foretell; but there 
is comfort in General Smuts’ announcement that he 
is going to stick to his parliamentary guns in the 
expectation that the temporary alliance of his foes 
cannot long exist. Even in opposition he will be a 
power for sanity and moderation on that vast 
frontier of the white man’s civilization. 

“When half gods go, the Gods arrive.” Perhaps; 
but certainly not yet. Indeed, the successors of the 
chief actors at Versailles seem by no means to 
measure up to Emerson’s optimism. 


The Olympic Teams 


. Olympic team, which will represent America 
in Track and Field Sports, has sailed for France 
with justifiably high hopes of success. An elimina- 
tion contest discloses an amazing wealth of athletic 
ability. In the final games at Cambridge the Har- 
vard Stadium was littered with broken records in 
spite of unfavorable conditions. The swimming and 
diving contestants are of equally high calibre, and 
those who saw the Yale Varsity eight row at the 
Schuylkill or the Thames are firmly convinced that 
no better crew ever stepped into a shell. The story 
of the efforts of Army officers to assemble and train 
horses capable of winning in the equestrian classes 
deserves an article to itself, but we believe they will 
succeed even against the immensely superior stables 
of the European services. 

The significant and important element in the 
situation is that we have produced, not a group of 
outstanding individual stars, but a healthy and 
vigorous generation. For this we have two changes 
to thank, the happy evolution of our national diet, 
and the constantly increasing prevalence of sport. 
Prior to the Civil War, Americans were, as a whole, 
an unhealthy lot. Visiting foreigners were unanimous 
in describing the American as a long, thin, dyspeptic 
person, whose horrible diet of fried food, pies and 
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ice water was inadequately reinforced by raw 
whisky and patent medicines. The gilded youth of 
the N. P. Willis period took their exercise vicariously 
by driving fast horses; for the generality of men 
sport did not exist. All this is changed and, despite 
certain exaggerations and extremes, happily so. 
Exercise has been—in our unhappy phrase — 
sold to America. The game of golf, originally 
reserved by American public opinion to men named 
Percy, Eustace or Reginald, is now the universal 
recreation of the Babbittry. Better food, better 
hygiene, more exercise have changed the American 
physique. It is well to realize this and to feel that 
the Olympic teams are truly representative, a 
symbol of the healthier America. And we believe 
also that in the ethics of sportsmanship, in playing 
the game fairly, an equal advance has been made. 
We wish our athletes good luck, and we know they 
will do their best. 


Political Murder Will Out 


bee kidnaping and killing of Deputy Matteotti, 
a Socialist opponent of the Fascist party, and 
supposed to know too much about the dirty linen 
of Fascism, has revealed the true attitude of Ameri- 
cans toward the Mussolini régime. For a long time 
the truth has been hidden behind a smoke screen of 
propaganda. But we have suspected that the Fa- 
scisti and their leaders were not quite the real thing. 
Mussolini’s synthetic Cesar, D’Annunzio’s elabo- 
rate combination of artist and movie hero, the strut 
and posture, the bombast and mock heroics of the 
whole show have never inspired Anglo-Saxons with 
an unlimited confidence. The men who could openly 
laud the filthy brutality of their castor-oil cure as 
of a quaint addition to the technique of revolution 
were capable, one imagined, of a darker and more 
sinister brutality under cover. 

It is time, perhaps, that the Fascisti took off 
their togas and their palms, and laid aside their 
trick spears. Their country needs an honest and 
enlightened government, not autocracy based on 
force and phrases. Matteotti’s taking off may 
bring a real readjustment of powers and a cleaning 
up of the Fascist arcana. 


Fantasy Needs No Excuse 
rome confession is good, not only for the soul, 


but also for motion pictures. It is easy enough to 
demonstrate that the motion picture trade has not 
yet arrived at the soulful stage of existence, since 
its practitioners speak shamelessly of their sphere 
of operations as “the motion picture industry.” No 
art that had arrived would so boast of its shame. 
Chaplin, with all his popular successes, never did 
anything more satisfying than “The Kid.” Fair- 
banks’ best picture so far is “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


Both are fantasies. The audience is ushered into a 
world of unreality where anything is likely to hap- 
pen. Therefore one’s sense of the fitness of things 
is not affronted when the fountain outside the 
caliph’s gate is seen to owe something to modern 
plumbing, and the street alongside stretches smooth 
as matched maple, which in sooth it is. 

Hokum, as Gilbert Seldes loves to tell the world, 
is the practice of a minor deceit for the sake of a 
major delight. Bunk — solemn and pretentious — 
strives meretriciously to stir emotions of such depth 
that the individual resents trumpery appeals to 
them, while hokum, scratching the lighter instincts, 
rouses no resentment even when discovered. He 
who sees through hokum merely prides himself on 
his cleverness, while he who sees through bunk mar- 
vels at the shallowness and meanness of a world in 
which such cheap methods win applause. 

But the silver screen is a fair field for honest 
hokum. Consequently fantasy, by its very nature, 
escapes being just “a series of dumb motions as- 
sisted by printed explanations,” which suitably 
describes nine tenths of all the motion pictures 


produced. 


From Prairie Schooner to Airplane 


[ESS than a century and a quarter ago Meriwether 

Lewis hurried back to Washington from the 
Pacific Coast in 326 days. Going thither he had 
taken two years for the trip, outfitting at Pittsburgh 
and wintering on the Missouri. But he made a forced 
march home, because he had news of importance for 
Congress, news upon which was based our claims to 
frontage on the Pacific. 

Thirty years after the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, settlers bound for Oregon and California were 
still taking two years to reach the coast by the over- 
land route. Kansas City, St. Joseph, Independence, 
and Council Bluffs were favorite winter camps, 
where the travelers waited for spring before daring 
the terrors of desert, mountain and Indian. Many a 
couple, too poor to own a covered wagon, pushed a 
handcart through those desolate spaces. 

On June 23, between dawn and dusk, Lieut. 
Russell Maughan of the United States Army flew 
an airplane from Mineola Field, Long Island, to 
San Francisco. In less than 22 hours he spanned a 
greater distance than Lewis, traveling at top speed, 
could compass in nearly 8000 hours. By more than 
five hours Maughan surpassed the record made on 
May 2, 1923, by Lieutenants Kelly and Macready 
whose nonstop flight from Mineola to San Diego 
in 26 hours and 50 minutes was, in its day and way, 
quite as inspiring a performance. 

Thus man proceeds, apparently without limit, to 
triumph over space; thus this vast country, staked 
down and mapped out by the pioneers, each day comes 
into a more definite unity of purpose and interest. 
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Democracy Tuses Up on Jazz 


Square Garden stuffed with sweltering men 

and women; thousands of American flags on 
the walls and balconies. Acres of flags across the 
top of the hall, accented here and there by Oriental 
lamp shades which seem to have served a term with 
the “Thief of Bagdad” company. Four portraits 
of dead Democratic worthies, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Wilson, and Cleveland. Twelve sizzling searchlights; 
in their white glare one feels like a discovered 
Zeppelin and waits for the shrapnel to burst. 

Everywhere palm-leaf fans flicker and flap, each 
fan marked “Law not War.” On the platform 
“leaders” pose and strut, shaking hands elab- 
orately and conversing with gestures. J. Ham 
Lewis’s whiskers, one notes with sorrow, are less 
pink — thus passes one of the glories of this world. 
The convention “stews and simmers.” High above 
ugly, suffering humanity, the immortal Diana of 
Madison Square Garden, naked, lovely, and un- 
ashamed, poises on her soaring tower. 

Cordell Hull, a debonair figure, introduces “‘Car- 
dinal Gibb —I mean Hayes,” who reads an invo- 
cation to Almighty God. Then the ceiling curtains 
part and thousands of little silk American flags 
float down like confetti while the band plays “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Anna Case sings the 
“S. S. B.” charmingly, but fails to synchronize 
with the band—a peculiarly inept band, precise but 
uninspired. No band could have less tact in the 
selection of tunes; no other band would try to force 
a temperamental Metropolitan Opera soprano to 
adjust her mood to its tempo— Venus on a Pro- 
crustean bed. After a flash-light photograph the 
clerk nominates several hundred Democrats to 
temporary offices; at the name of a lady as Tem- 
porary Assistant Secretary to the Convention, one 
delegate, probably from Georgia, raises his voice in 
a long, wolfish howl. The question one asks one’s 
self is: “Is it her husband?” At last, Pat Harrison is 
installed as Temporary Chairman. 

His is a “fighting” speech, but a bad one. One 
expects a partisan speech from a “‘keynoter,” but 
Senator Harrison steps over the line. His attacks on 
the Republican party and President are so extrav- 
agant that even Mississippi damns them with 
faint applause. Competent oratory cursed by lack 
of proportion. Pat Harrison has a shining bald spot, 
all the tricks of the senatorial bullfighter, and a 
profile rather like that of George III of England. 
He calls a Democrat a “‘ Dimmicrat” and an enemy 
an “innimy,” but is no more Irish than William of 
Hohenzollern. Senator Harrison distinctly over- 
states his case. His sportsmanship is questionable, 
and the convention knows it. 


Ts Battlefield. Tuesday, June 24. Madison 


Initial enthusiasm is evoked by a reference to 
Woodrow Wilson, democracy’s lost leader. At the 
mention of his name the delegates parade, carrying 
their standards, while the tactful band plays: 


“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s all Here.” 
“Oh, Didn’t He Ramble?” 
“How Dry I Am!” 
“There Are Smiles that Make You Happy!” 
“Turkey in the Straw,” etc., etc. 


After his speech it gave Senator Harrison great 
pleasure to introduce Mayor Hylan of New York. 
Mayor Hylan looks like a red-blooded, 100 per 
center who has evidently employed a bright young 
man to rewrite his usual speech for him, attacking 
Wall Street, and railroads and their interests, and 
suggesting by implication that Mayor Hylan 
would make an excellent constructive candidate for 
President. No response. 

Fans are sold with the pictures of seven beau- 
tiful movie actresses on one side and the following 
cryptic words on the other: 


“Sing: ‘In Democracy We Trust’ 


“Keep Cool Without Coolidge 
And Fan with this Fan, 
Every Woman is now with us 
As well as her man. 


“Cal’s Kite and Cal’s Tail 
Can’t fly very high 
In a Democratic Year, Boys; 
Hell’n-Maria, Good-bye. 


“The songs of the South and North as follows, 
can be sung to the words of your Campaign song 
above, viz: (sic) ‘Annie Laurie,’ ‘ The Swanee River,’ 
‘The Old Oaken Bucket,’ ‘My Maryland,’ ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’ ‘Dixie’ using last line only, ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ using first line only — issued by The Demo- 
cratic National Committee.” 

Something is wrong with this picture. 


Wednesday, June 25. Senator Harrison has a hard 
job bringing the convention to order. The noise 
that sounds like static is not static but a prayer. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
in a picture hat, is heard reading her report, thanks 
to the amplifier, a monstrous cluster of horns 
hanging above the speaker’s desk. 

The report of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization is accepted, and Senator Walsh, 
introduced as a “real Democrat and the Champion 
Investigator of the Universe,” is made Permanent 


Chairman. 


The band plays: 
“‘Smile, Smile, Smile.” 
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Senator Walsh, who has never smiled in his life, 
receives an ovation. 

The standard bearer from Texas, who believes 
in starting something whenever he has the slightest 
excuse, starts a parade. 

The band plays: 

“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching!” 

A claque with McAdoo megaphones demonstrates 
for the first time. They have a railroad whistle and 
locomotive bells. It is hard to say whether they are 
cheering McAdoo or Casey Jones. They look like 
hard-worked gunmen, but whatever their private 
lives, they are earning their wages. 

Senator Walsh is disappointing. In Montana they 
do not speak into microphones, consequently the 
Senator is impassioned, emphatic, but inaudible 
except to the radio audience. The assembly is 
restless and hot, the Great Investigator’s voice gets 
worse and worse. At the end, another demonstration 
culminates in the release of a pigeon, typifying the 
Dove of Peace. The pigeon flies, with unconscious 
pathos, toward each of the twelve searchlights. 

Commissioner Enright invites the delegates to 
visit Mr. Samuel Untermeyer. The Chair recognizes 
Hon. Carter Glass of Virginia. 

The band plays: 

“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny.” 

Senator Glass presents a resolution about the 
National Committee. The ayes seem to have it; the 
ayes have it, the resolution is adopted. 

The band plays: 

“Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Ground, 

Give Us a Song to Cheer.” 

A gentleman from Massachusetts presents a long 
resolution praising Senator Harrison, saying mean 
things about the Republicans and making little 
or no sense after the third — “And be it further 
resolved.” 

The band plays: 

“Dixie” and “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


Senator Walsh .announces calmly: “The next 


item of business is the presentation of candidates , 


for President of the United States.” The galleries 


are thrilled. The band plays: 
“Tipperary.” 

When Alabama is called, Mr. Forney Johnston 
mounts the platform and reads a well-written 
speech nominating Senator Underwood. The Sena- 
tor believes in religious freedom and the Bill of 
Rights, and specifically denounces secret organiza- 
tions in politics, particularly the activities of that 
body known as the Ku Klux Klan! Here occurs the 
first genuine demonstration of feeling. All the 
states and territories parade except Texas, Ken- 
tucky, California, Oregon, Arkansas, Kansas, Wyo- 
ming, Louisiana, Washington, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, South Dakota, Georgia, Missouri, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Delegates and alternates fight among themselves, 


standards are snatched up and pulled back; all 
are pleased except the McAdoo forces. The band 
plays ‘‘America.”’ Nobody knows the second verse. 

Senator Walsh has trouble in getting order. Mr. 
Johnston finishes his speech and presents the name 
of Oscar Underwood. The band plays: 

“There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams.” 

Arkansas is represented by a wholly inaudible 
spellbinder who makes stirring gestures while 
nominating Senator Robinson. The band plays 
“Ole Black Joe.” (Senator Robinson is under 
suspension by the Chevy Chase Club for blacking 
the eye of a fellow golfer recently at the 15th hole. 

California produces Senator Phelan, who has 
apparently filled his mouth with mashed Irish pota- 
toes before beginning a Marathon nomination of 
Mr. McAdoo. Mr. McAdoo, it seems, won the war 
twice, once as Secretary of the Treasury and once as 
Director of Railroads, after which the Senator be- 
comes inaudible but gesticulatory. It is a 50-minute 
speech, one of the worst never heard. Meanwhile, 
McAdoo insignia, cowboy handkerchiefs and ban- 
ners, are distributed, and when Senator Phelan stops 
stampeding the convention for Smith, the McAdoo 
cohorts begin their celebration. The band plays: 
“In the Good Old Summer Time.” The obvious 
mechanics of the McAdoo contingent are crude. 
The parade of standards includes a lady cornet 
band, and a Miss America with flowing locks who 
maintains a fine careless rapture for 40 minutes 
while the hired rooters in the gallery shout rhythmi- 
cally, ““Mac! Mac! MacAdoo!” 

The band plays everything it knows and one or 
two things it thinks it ought to know. 

Boredom settles upon the Smith adherents and 
practically everyone else. A cheer leader in a white 
suit with a megaphone and a gob’s cap mounts the 
speaker’s stand; so do various ladies bordering on 
hysteria. If anything, women are perhaps more 
imbecile in a convention than men; a near thing 
though. 

It grows dark and insufferably stuffy. The 
McAdoo paraders are perspiring freely; the air is a 
fog torn by organized cacophany; the band stops 
playing; the hired hands — or voices — keep on 
hoarsely shrieking: 

“Mac! Mac! MacAdoo!” ; 

One tries to find a place to smoke. Outside, a 
thunderstorm piles cloud on cloud and hangs like 
black wrath over the convention hall. Men shout 
and sweat and squabble. 

Alone, above, — naked, lovely, and unashamed,— 
immortal Diana poises with bow bent, on her serene, 
upsoaring tower. 

Thursday, June 26. More heat on the second day 
of nominations. With the Smith forces determined 
on a demonstration exceeding McAdoo’s in length 
and strength, Governor Sweet of Colorado brings 
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about the well known anti-climax by using hisState’s 
alphabetical precedence to second McAdoo’s nomi- 
nation. The delay is not well received by the im- 
patient Smithites and Chairman Walsh is forced to 
reprimand the galleries. 

At last they get their chance, midway of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s terse and tactful presentation of 
Smith’s name. With the band playing “East Side, 
West Side, all around the town,” the delegations 
pledged to “our Al’s” support march and yell for an 
hour and a quarter by the stop-watch. Then, like well 
drilled cohorts, they stop on signal from Roosevelt. 

These demonstrations, carefully stage-managed, 
mean less than nothing. Nevertheless there is a world 
of enthusiasm for Smith, not only inside the hall, but 
outside on the streets, where the crowds take up the 
convention din and carry it up and down Man- 
hattan until it is echoed by the hoots of steamboat 
whistles in the harbor. 

The galleries rise to Smith more wildly than the 
floor. Delegates from doubtful States, who will 
decide the issue at the last, keep their seats. They 
stand to see the show, but take no part. Pennsyl- 
vania puzzles everyone by marching for Smith today 
when they marched for McAdoo yesterday. Perhaps 
they got their signals mixed, or maybe they just like 
marching. 

Dear little Delaware, first State to ratify the Con- 
stitution and unable to forget that claim to fame, 
presents former Senator Saulsbury — a compliment 
and that’s all. In rapid order David F. Houston, 
Samuel Ralston, Governor Davis of Kansas, Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland, and Senator Ferris of 
Michigan are nominated — one, two, three. 

Brother Van Nuys of Indianapolis wins the prize 
for brevity and the gratitude of the convention by 
getting Ralston named in four minutes. Dearly asthe 
Democrats love a convention, there are those here 
who are beginning to think of their chores and shade 
trees at home. At least they feel their right to a 
recess and after a close vote, in which the “Mac! 
Mac! McAdoo’s” fail in their attempt to force a 
night session, the gavel swings downward. 

Looking back upon this day’s doing, with its 
tremendous endurance contests in noise and its 
multitude of perspiring orators, perhaps the historian 
of the future will record as the most important item 
in that ferment the quiet journey which Mr. Tom 
Taggart of Indiana made around the battle ground. 
Secure in the frenzy of the howling mob Thomas 
conferred and consulted with those who like to be 
consulted. And if it should come to pass that the 
dynamic Ralston of Van Nuys’ imagination should 
be nominated, and unlikelier things have happened, 
let it be remembered that Tom Taggart went visit- 
ing in the midst of alarms. 

Epiror’s Nore: — The serious aspects of the con- 
vention, not yet apparent as we go to press, will be 
discussed fully in a later issue. : 


An Unbossed Convention 


We sharp contrast to the Republican Convention 

in Cleveland, the Democratic Convention began 
its arduous labors 3 in New York without a real boss, 
with actual issues unsettled, and a score of candi- 
dates for premier honors. United during the past 
four years as the opposition party, struggling boldly 
to overcome a 7,000,000 vote handicap, the Demo- 
cratic party has given too much of its energy to 
censuring Republican measures, too little in reaching 
unanimity on three great questions of principle — 
the League of Nations, the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
Volstead Act. It has not developed an outstanding 
leader, it has not crystallized a program of construc- 
tive action to offer the American people. All this 
was left to be accomplished within the span of a few 
hectic convention days. 

Three of those precious days slipped by without 
progress in these directions. Nothing has yet been 
settled, but the curtain has risen on a spectacle 
typically American, a spectacle embracing the 
types, prejudices, emotions and aspirations of 
democracy from every corner and possession of 
America. 

In the keynote speech and other utterances, the 
Democratic Convention continued the tactics of an 
opposition, bitterly attacking the administration 
but putting forward little in the way of constructive 
suggestion. Until the platform is adopted the public 
will not know what measures Democracy officially 
supports. All the discussion proceeds behind the 
scenes. The convention goes through the motions of 
action, and the casual spectator watches the con- 
ventional gestures with a sense of unreality and 
detachment, as if he were a spectator at a play. 

Behind closed doors the sub-committee of eleven 
carries on mysterious deliberations while the con- 
vention itself exudes noise and commotion. In a 
platform of thirty-five planks, all but three are 
safely devoid of dynamite. But such bitter contro- 
versy has been aroused over the remaining three 
that the party will be lucky to emerge united from 
the struggle. The disturbing elements in an other- 
wise bland mixture are the Ku Klux Klan, the 
League of Nations and Prohibition. 

In each case an outstanding party figure demands 
drastic action and refuses to follow soft-pedal tactics. 
Senator Underwood, his party’s leader in the Senate, 
forces the fight on the Klan. Ex-Secretary of War 
Baker battles for unequivocal support of the League 
of Nations, and William Jennings Bryan will stand 
for no slippery plank on prohibition. Upon rightly 
reading the temper of the country on these three 
points rests the Democratic chance of victory. 


Convention chiefs must decide whether pussy- 


footing or a firm stand will swing the doubtful 
states next November. 
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Asia in America’s Future 


{ 
WENTY million school children in the United 
States are today treading in the footsteps of 
their fathers and grandfathers, preparing 

to know a world influenced and dominated by 
European ideas and_thoughts. This vast army 
with its back to the Pacific is being taught to see 
the world through the eyes of Europe. Behind the 
back of this America of the next generation, across 
the Pacific, more than half the human race is 
today afire with regenerating impulses, receptive 
to blending their own with the cumulative wisdom 
of the nations of the West. China, India, Japan, and 
other nations of the Far East, aggregating nine 
hundred millions of the human family, are rapidly 
emerging from a seclusion of centuries, again to 
blossom forth, refreshed with the rejuvenating 
winds of Western civilization, ambitious to take 
their places and measure up to their opportunities 
in the larger world of affairs. History will probably 
proclaim the century 1850-1950 as America’s, and 
1950-2050 as Asia’s. At all events, the great Pacific 
regions are destined to witness greater activities in 
the developments of the human race than any 
which history has previously recorded elsewhere. 
The World War has hastened the advent of the 
Pacific era. As a result of this blow to European 
civilization, the nations of the East have lessened 
their respect for the dominating influence of Western 
civilization and their self-confidence has increased. 
In spite of the fact that America is physically 
more of an Asiatic than European power, having 
undoubtedly been connected by land with Asia; 
in spite of the fact that America is still so close to 
Asia that one may stand on the coast of the United 
States in Alaska and view the mainland of the con- 
tinent of Asia; in spite of the fact that a tunnel may 
connect America and Asia, making possible direct: 
railway communication between Chicago and Pe- 
king, following the great circle route over Bering 
Strait; in spite of the fact that the day is not 
far distant when one may sit in Washington and 
listen to Peking; in spite of the fact that the United 
States has more Pacific coast line then any other 
nation; in spite of the fact that Manila, the capital 
of an American insular possession, is nearer the 
mainland of Asia than is Tokyo; and in spite of the 
fact that the future of America’s relations with the 
outside world will have more to do with the world 
across the Pacific than with the Atlantic regions; 
yes, in spite of these very significant facts, the boys 
and girls and men and women in the high schools 
and colleges of America are being trained by a 
system of education dominated by European ideas. 


By Julean Arnold 


This old European system of education, emanating, 
as it did, from the monasteries of the Middle Ages, 
was, of necessity, founded on a study of the Greek 
and Latin classics. Latin became the language of the 
educated man, and this constant study of the Latin 
and Greek writers so exalted these peoples that even 
the minor details in their histories assumed an 
importance out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
worth. Is it wise to spend days over such matters 
as battles of the Persians or the Punic Wars, while 
remaining ignorant of the significance of one of the 
most momentous events in all of human history, the 
Chinese revolution of 1911, when one quarter of the 
population of the globe, 4000 years under a mon- 
archy, declared itself a republic, thereby developing 
representative government on the continent of Asia? 

No Monroe Doctrine has kept European his- 
tory from dominating our textbooks. The long list 
of the English and European kings with their 
intricate marriages still burden the minds of our 
boys and girls who are supposed to remember dis- 
tinctly the details of Henry VIII’s matrimonial 
troubles. Chien Lung was the powerful and en- 
lightened ruler of China during the time of the later 
Louis of France. He was a man whom the European 
monarchs of that day delighted to honor, yet how 
many of our textbooks even mention Chien Lung 
or the wonderful period of art and literature in 
Chinese history which marked his reign? Our his- 
tory textbooks teach that Spain’s glory was in the 
16th not the 20th century, yet a favorite study in 
our high-school curriculum is Spanish. Strange as it 
may seem, this, not from any hope of a Spanish 
renascence but the teachers tell you it, will be most 
valuable in our trade with South America. With a 
population in all South America of but little over 
fifty millions, three quarters of which are in Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazil, where is this vast army of 
Americans to use its knowledge of Spanish in fur- 
thering trade with the outside world? Could not the 
time spent in the study of Spanish and the unim- 
portant details of European history be expended 
in acquiring a knowledge of Asian civilization? 


YV HATEVER may be the influences of Western 

civilization upon the future of Asiatic nations, 
the culture, traditions, and institutions of the 
many centuries of the histories of these Oriental 
peoples will continue to exercise profound influences 
upon their conduct and attitude toward their own 
problems as well as the problems arising out of 
their relations with other peoples. Just as Greek and 
Roman and medieval European influences dominate 
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the cultures of Western societies today, projecting 
themselves forward into the life of the peoples in 
spite of newer discoveries and developments, so, 
also, we shall find that for decades and centuries 
the culture and institutions of the old China will 
be projected forth, even long after other influences 
have presumably replaced them. Following the 
recent earthquake disaster in Japan, foreigners in 
Tokyo were often heard to comment upon the 
remarkable and unusual loyalty of the Japanese 
nursemaids to their foreign masters and mistresses 
in caring for their children and seeing them to 
places of safety before returning to their own homes 
to ascertain the conditions of their own families. 
We see here feudal Japan of the pre-Meiji era 
projected forth into the present day. These in- 
fluences under a greatly changed environment will 
grow weaker and weaker, but they are destined to 
persist for some time yet, before they fade away 
entirely, just as we behold today the light of stars 
which have faded away more than a hundred years 
ago. That wonderful institution in China, the 
family system, which has survived through count- 
less ages, will persist in many of its aspects long after 
it has broken down and been replaced by a greatly 
altered social and economic system. Thus, no 
matter how strong may be the ingredients of West- 
ern culture in the new blends of Asiatic civilizations, 
it will be necessary to know much of the history 
and literature of these peoples, if we would work 
with them in harmony and with satisfaction to 
ourselves. In other words, we shall have to know 
something of the background of their cultures to 
understand their psychology. The mysterious Ori- 
ental and the unfathomable Eastern mind no longer 
exist to those who understand the background of 
their civilizations. 

The West is lamentably uninformed and unap- 
preciative concerning the riches of the Chinese 
civilization. To the average American, the ap- 
pellation “heathen Chinese” with the commonly 
accepted interpretation of the word “heathen” 
seems correct. American missionaries have been 
coming to China for nearly a century to convert the 
“heathen Chinese.” It is indeed unfortunate that 
the appellation “non-Christian Chinese” was not 
used, for much of the misconception regarding 
Chinese civilization may have been avoided through 
the use of the more correct expression. It is still 
more unfortunate that the large numbers of Chinese 
who migrated to the United States immediately 
following the discovery of gold in California should 
have come from the illiterate laboring and farming 
classes of South China. By the year 1890 there were 
in the United States, mostly in California, upward 
of one hundred thousand Chinese, who were, with 
the exception of a mere handful of Chinese students, 
from three districts in the vicinity of Canton, 
epresenting six clans. Among these, there was not 


one Chinese scholar or member of the /iterati. The 
American people came to judge the Chinese by the 
sample in their midst, and China was to their minds 
a land of pig-tailed coolies. Furthermore, the more 
sordid aspects of Chinese life in the Chinatowns of 
certain American cities have been featured and 
capitalized by some of our communities in the 
United States, to the discredit of the Chinese people. 
The American motion-picture film is more prone to 
portray the Chinese as opium-smoking, tong-war, 
kidnaping, laundry-keeping or gambling-den human 
beings, shrouded in an unfathomable mystery of 
Oriental atmosphere, than to paint a picture of 
Chinese society as it actually exists. If the motion- 
picture producer were confronted with this charge 
he would probably retort,“ This is what an American 
audience expects and we must not disappoint them.” 


PROBABLY no nation in all of human history has 

produced so many scholars as has China. For 
upward of three thousands of years, the Chinese 
have revered and respected the scholar. They were 
among the first people to have had books and 
libraries. The Chinese invented printing and print- 
er’s inks. For over a thousand years there was 
perpetuated in China a system of literary examina- 
tions for aspirants to official position, which neces- 
sitated a thorough knowledge of their classics, 
written before the beginnings of the Christian Era. 
This system of examinations set the standards for 
scholarly attainment. It did not discriminate against 
any stratus of their society, which through all these 
centuries remained democratic. The aristocracy of 
China was that of the scholar, for the country has 
long been ruled by those who qualified as men of 
learning, after a most rigid system of examinations 
perpetuated in a stereotyped form over a longer 
period than has obtained with any other peoples. 
As a resultant of this rich civilization, ‘over so long 
a period of time, a degree of culture has filtered 
down through the masses in such a way that none 
have been able to escape it. The servant in a Chinese 
household, although he may be illiterate, will 
thank his master for a small gratuity with the 
natural grace and dignity of a gentleman. 

We are spending tens of millions of dollars in 
efforts to train the Chinese to know us and to appre- 
ciate Western ideals and things Western. We have 
set up in China scores of schools supported by 
American contributions and staffed with American 
teachers, mostly under Christian missionary aus- 
pices, and we are educating thousands of Chinese in 
American colleges. When America returned $11,- 
000,000 of its Boxer Indemnity to China, with 
arrangements for the education of Chinese students 
in American colleges, this was proclaimed a master 
stroke in international statesmanship. While mil- 
lions of American dollars and thousands of Ameri- 
cans are devoting their efforts toward giving the 
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Chinese the advantages and virtues of Western cul- 
ture, what is being done to train Americans to under- 
stand and appreciate the riches of Chinese culture? 
Almost nothing. It is neither to the broader interests 
of China nor to the advantage of America’s future 
with China that this one-sided arrangement should 


be longer perpetuated. 
Few, indeed, are the Americans who are accorded 


an opportunity to learn the essentials of the civiliza- 
tions of the people of Asia. In order to inaugurate 
any work in this direction it will be necessary to 
train teachers and compile textbooks needful to any 
worth-while efforts. We have in the Far East a 
valuable nucleus for this work. There are in China 
and Japan about two thousand children of resident 
American parents. Owing to the fact that neither 
China nor Japan make any suitable provisions for 
the education of these children, the American com- 
munities are making efforts to establish special 
schools for their training. These schools carry an 
aggregate enrollment of twelve hundred American 
children and are supported by American contribu- 
tions. As they receive no government financial 
support, and the private sources of revenue are in- 
adequate to meet their pressing needs, they are 
handicapped severely in their plans for study. It is 
planned to incorporate in the curriculums of these 
schools courses in the history, geography, economics, 
language, and customs of the people of the country 
in which they are located, so that graduates from 
the high-school grades may be prepared for matricu- 
lation in American colleges, and at the same time 
have such a training in the civilization of the coun- 
try in which they have been living as to make them 
potential, valuable assets to the future of America’s 
relations with the nations of the Far East, as well 
as a nucleus on which to draw for our much needed 
larger and more extensive work in Oriental educa- 
tion in America. The United States government 
could be credited with a still broader outlook in 
international affairs if it were to make provision for 
the proper training of this small army of Americans 
in China, effectively to understand and appreciate 
Chinese culture and civilization. Misunderstandings, 
due to ignorance, in our relations with the nations 
of the Far East might easily lead to war. The price 
of a modern battleship, if devoted to the building 
of effective facilities whereby Americans may come 
to know their neighbors across the Pacific, may avert 
a disaster a hundredfold more costly. The United 
soe, by making provisions for the education of a 
small army of American boys and girls properly to 
understand and appreciate the civilizations of the 
nations of Asia, would exhibit a breadth of vision in 
international statesmanship probably unsurpassed 
in the history of America’s relations with the world. 


& a nation, the people of the United States have 
always exhibited an assuring confidence in the 


efficacy of popular education. The American people 
are deeply concerned in plans and proposals for 
international peace. The great world of Asia is now 
aflame with new aspirations and a growing con- 
sciousness of its strength. Means of communication 
are improving so rapidly that we are coming closer 
and closer together day by day. Our mental contact 
lags far behind the ever and rapidly improving 
means of physical communication. America’s mil- 
lions poured into the Orient to mitigate the dreadful 
effects of famines, droughts, earthquakes, and other 
catastrophes of huge proportions, and America’s 
millions to the cause of modern education among 
the peoples of Asia may not always conserve the 
good will of the populations of these Oriental peo- 
ples who are becoming increasingly more sensitive 
of their prerogatives in the family of nations. Unless 
our philanthropy is tempered with an intelligent 
appreciation of the niceties of Asiatic civilizations, 
we are very likely to find ourselves offending some 
of these people most when we suspect it least. We 
can no longer afford to stumble along in a hit-and- 
miss way in our attitude toward the world across 
the Pacific, trusting in God that we shall commit 
no grievous errors. Our pleas for international dis- 
armament should be predicated by broader plans 
for eradicating the ignorance of our own peoples as 
to the fundamentals of the civilizations of other na- 
tions, particularly those of Asia, which to this day 
still remain, to the bulk of our educated public, a 
closed book. Disarmament without enlightment, 
leading to more intelligent mutual understandings, 
may prove futile and dangerous. International love 
feasts should be held on more substantial tables 
than those built only of sentiment. 

West and East, Occident and Orient, are to meet 
in the Pacific. If this greatest of oceans is to attach 
its name to the character of the relations between 
the peoples who are destined to convert this vast 
expanse into the greatest of arenas of human activ- 
ity, it will only be because of a genuinely intelligent 
understanding of the West by the East and the 
East by the West. The West has expended much in 
wealth and energy in aiding the Orient to know the 
Occident, but lamentably little has been done to 
balance this situation. Thus, one of the great tasks 
before the American people today is that of training 
its twenty millions of school children. to appreciate 
that America is no longer tied to the apron strings 
of Europe, and that it is a Pacific power and, as 
such, has: responsibilities and opportunities of far 
greater significance to its future than are its func- 
tions as an Atlantic nation. The one-sided nature of 
our attitude toward the East is positively dangerous 
to the future of our position on the Pacific. We must 
educate the West to know the East, if we would 
discharge our responsibilities as a Pacific power in a 
manner creditable to ourselves and helpful to the 
preservation of the peace of the world. 
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Wild Folk 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


again in Massachusetts, the elk in Pennsyl- 

vania and the beaver in New Jersey after two 
hundred years — escapes at first, but wild enough 
now. 


| ie wild folk are coming back. The moose are 


hill from which we could see Bear Mountain, Lion’s 
Head and the Dome, and back of them, on a clear 
day, the blue shadowy Catskills. Then the corporal 
climbed to the top of Tipping Rock, a balanced 

boulder which always looks as if 





I spend my summers at 
Cornwall in the northwestern. 
corner of Connecticut which 
was not settled until 1738. 
Neither my father nor my 
grandfather, who were born 
there, ever saw a deer in that 
township. Yet during the past 
ten years I have met at least 
a score of the northern variety 
of Virginia deer in Cornwall. 

Thirty miles from Philadel- 
phia, near my cabin in the pine 
barrens of New Jersey, I find 
everywhere the tracks and 
trails of the southern Virginia 
deer which havefiner and lighter 
horns and teeth than their 
northern brethren, and wear red 
coats all winter instead of chang- 
ing to gray when cold weather 
comes. 

My last sight of a deer was 
this summer on top of Pond 
Hill. Anything may happen on 
Pond Hill. There is the white 
oak tree where my father shot 
his first wild pigeon nor ever 
dreamed that the time would 
come when the flocks of that 
glorious bird would no longer darken our skies. On 
its slope I first found growing side by side those 
beautiful orchids, the purple-pink calopogon and the 
rose-pink pogonia. Near its summit I saw my first 
fox and found the treasure of an ovenbird’s nest 
which made me a bird’s-nester for life. There until 
last year stood Hen’s pine, a great tree which the 
escaped slave who ruled my grandfather’s farm with 
a rod of iron saved from the charcoal burners. At its 
base he planned to be buried with his fiddle, his axe 
and his whip, with his white horse Bill at his feet. 
There is Apple Tree Spring where little shells bubble 
up under a wild apple tree, and White Birch Spring 
guarded by a ghost. One always expects an adven- 
ture on Pond Hill. I had with me a confirmed ad- 
venturer, Corporal Alice-Palace of the band, on her 
first pilgrimage to Pond Hill. We climbed clear to 
Sheep’s Head, a bare pasture on the tiptop of the 


i 





it were going to roll into Cream 
Pond a mile below — but never 
does. Leaving her there I went 
into a patch of near-by woods 
and was hardly out of sight 
when out from the farther side 
slipped a magnificent buck. 
With head and horns proudly 
erect it drifted down the hill- 
side like a shadow, and passed 
within six feet of the corporal 
who was high enough from the 
ground to be above the air 
currents on which a deer, like a 
fox, depends largely for its 
safety. It was not until she 
stretched out one of her hands 
caressingly toward his soft nose 
that the liquid brown eyes saw 
her. He snorted doubtfully and 
then stopped, and the deer and 
the child looked long into each 
other’s eyesuntil the buck heard 
me coming out of the woods. 
Then like Peter Rabbit he went 
“‘lippety, lippety, lippety” 
down the hill, clearing bushes 
and boulders with great, easy 
bounds while the white flag of 
his tail waved behind like Peter’s 
powder puff. All her life long the corporal will never 
forget that meeting with her wild brother of the 
woods. 

A few years ago in Cornwall I saw five deer in my 
neighbor’s garden, and that same summer often met 
them on the road with the cows or saw them coming 
out from the edge of the woods to feed in the pas- 
tures at twilight. One morning, forced by daylight 
saving to take a train at sunrise, I saw as we swung 
around a sudden curve a magnificent buck surprised 
while drinking in the Housatonic River. With one 
bound he reached the bank and then stood and 
watched with pricked-up ears the rumbling train 
go by —a picture that stayed in my mind through 
many a stifling day that summer in the city. 

A friend of mine in Groton, Massachusetts, last 
summer watched through a field glass a pair of 
hounds hunt a doe and two spotted fawns around a 
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great stretch of wooded pasture. Fortunately for the 
doe the dogs would have been described in the old 
“‘sleuthhounds” rather than 

“gazehounds.” Although the deer were often in 
plain sight, the trailing hounds never raised their 
heads from the slot. 

The doe kept the fawns well ahead of her, and 
whenever they were tired she would hide them in the 
bushes and circle back toward the dogs, doubling 
and zigzagging so that it took them a long time to 
unravel the tangled trail. As the sun rose higher it 
seemed to burn away the scent for it took the dogs 
longer and longer each time to trace out the trail. 
At last when the little fawns were so tired that they 
tottered and staggered as they moved, the doe hid 
them both in a thick clump of high ferns. Then mak- 
ing a particularly wide double and detour she joined 
them by a roundabout route. With her beautiful 
head just showing above the green fronds she 
watched the puzzled dogs circle back and forth and 
finally give up the chase. 

Two other friends of mine were camping last sum- 
mer on the wildest part of the Michigan peninsula. 
One morning a doe dashed out of the woods at full 
speed right past their tent and swam far out into the 
lake. Thinking that she was being chased by timber 
wolves, they kept perfectly quiet and watched the 
woods, but nothing else came out. In the meantime 
the doe swam far out into the lake and tried desper- 
ately to round a rocky point, but each time was 
beaten back by the waves. My friends at last pad- 
dled out in a canoe and towed her back to shore. 
There, too tired to stand, she fell on the sand and 
looked up at them with such a beseeching look in her 
big, brown eyes that it would have been a hard- 
hearted hunter indeed who would have harmed her. 
Recovering her strength at last, she finally darted 
back again into the woods, probably convinced that 
notall humans were enemies of the wild folk after all. 

One picture of the Southern deer stands out in my 
memory. The band in 
which I hold a com- 
mission had marched 
— in a motor truck — 
all the way from my. 
cabin in the pine bar- 
rens to the plains, that 
strangestretch of coun- 
tryin the southern part 
of New Jersey where 
all the trees are dwarfed 
like those in a Japa- 
nese tea garden. We 
had traveled through 
dark cedar swamps and 
along forgotten roads 
past Mary Ann’s Forge, 
where many of the 
cannon used in the 





Revolution were made of bog iron. Where once had 
been the roar of the furnaces there was now only the 
sound of the wind through the low pitch-pine trees. 
We passed a mansion house moldering away in the 
woods where once had been great glassworks, and 
the two vast post oaks at Ong’s Hat where in the 
forties had stood a notorious tavern. Only a hollow 
in the sand showed where it once had stood. At last 
through a maze of twisting roads we began to climb 
toward a distant ridge of trees and the whole band 
by order of the captain shut their eyes. When they 
opened them a moment later, in place of the dense 
forest of pines and cedars and oaks, before them 
stretched a rolling plain covered with what looked to 
be bushes but which were really tiny trees. There we 
found the corema, or Conrade’s crowberry, named 
after its discoverer in 1810 and then lost to New Jer- 
sey botanists until found again in recent years in the 
plains. It looked like a clump of dead leaves and 
stalks out of which were growing scores and hun- 
dreds of tiny green stems like pine needles with pink- 
ish-purplish ends. There we ate blueberries by the 
quart and hunted vainly for the heath hen, that lost 
Eastern variety of the prairie chicken which is now 
only found on Martha’s Vineyard, but which we 
thought might still breed somewhere in the plains. 
On the way back at twilight, as we were careening 
along a lonely wood road, two red-brown deer sprang 
up suddenly in the brush not twenty-five yards 
away. One was a buck with a fine set of horns. He 
was in such a hurry to get away that he tripped and 
fell to his knees, while his mate, a wide-eyed doe, 
stopped and waited for him. Then they both started 
off again at full speed only to stop once more to look 
at the strange, puffing, rattling thing which had 
roused them from their thicket. We stopped the 
truck, too, and for a long minute human folk and 
wild folk stared at each other through the trees, and 
the band’s last memory of their day in the plains was 
of the wild, beautiful faces of these wood folk. 

Editor’s Note: This 
is the first of a series of 
informal essays on na- 
ture which the author 
will contribute to future 
numbers of The Inde- 
pendent. Mr. Scoville is 
a Philadelphia lawyer, 
and all the fun he can’t 
get out of law he gets 
out of writing and lec- 
turing about wild folk. 
The study of their habits 
forms bis principle 
hobby, and the detailed 
knowledge be has ac- 
quired makes him one 
of our foremost nature 
writers. 
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Engineering versus Revolution 


The Story of the B. and O. Labor Plan 
By George Soule 


all times and seasons is that by union rules, a 
“make-work” philosophy, stoppages, strikes, 
and what not, union labor is against production. 
The union shopmen on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad have been engaged for the past year in 
repudiating this charge, not by argument, but by 
action. At a time when railroaders, statesmen, and 
the general public are about ready to despair of the 
railroad problem, and especially of the railroad labor 
problem, the “B. and O. plan, ” as it is briefly called, 
makes interesting and hopeful reading. 

The plan is simple, and the elements are as old as 
the pyramids, but the combination is a real novelty, 
and a definite achievement in industrial statesman- 
ship. William H. Johnston, President of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, proposed it, 
and with the whole-hearted collaboration of Daniel 
Willard, President of the B.and O.,it became a living 
reality. Its main points are these: 

The union enters into a definite agreement with 
the employer to take steps which shall improve 
service and economy, and increase production. To do 
this, engineering methods are worked out by joint 
committees of management and men. (Not worked 
out in advance and applied by authority and in- 
struction.) The union even does the hiring of the 
engineer. Of course the benefits of such a scheme are 
mutual, and the men have by contractual agreement 
between the unions and the employer an assurance 
that any benefits to the railroad resulting from the 
plan will be fairly shared with them. This is the heart 
and substance of the plan. The employer recognizes 
that the union is an essential part of industry; the 
union agrees to codperate with the employer toward 
an efficiency which shall be of mutual advantage 
to both. 

Like any trade-unionist, Johnston believed that 
men on the job aren’t happy without certain ele- 
mentary standards of wages, hours, etc.,such as form 
the groundwork of union demands. He believed, like 
any unionist, that the strike is often the only way 
to gain these. But he felt that such standards 
should be the beginning, not the end, of union policy. 
They ought to be supplemented after this elemen- 
tary status was gained by a more constructive atti- 
tude. Therefore, he proposed that some progressive 
employer should, on the basis of a full recognition 
of unions and their standards, make an agreement 
with them for codperation to improve service and 
economy. The unions are interested in the agreement, 


, k ‘HE basic anti-union argument of employers in 


first, because it definitely establishes their status 
as a recognized part of the administration of 
industry, and, second, because it makes possible im- 
provements in their own condition which can 
scarcely be gained through controversy. The em- 
ployer is interested in it, because the organized 
employees bring their collective intelligence and 
power to bear on improved methods of operation 
‘rather than merely on grievances. 


HERE is the story of how the’ plan grew. It was 
discussed with several broad-minded railroad 
executives before the shop strike of 1922, but the in- 
tervention of the strike prevented its actual trial until 
the spring of 1923. The first experiment in putting it 
into operation at a local shop was not attempted 
until it had been fully discussed in union meetings 
and had received a vote of confidence from the men 
who would have to control it. Then regular biweekly 
meetings on improved shop practice were installed 
between the Federated Shop Committee of the six 
local craft unions — each of which had a fairly well- 
defined function in the shops — and representatives 
of the local management. Consideration of grievances 
was excluded from these meetings. Grievances were 
taken up in the usual way whenever they arose. 

This joint committee soon discovered a real mu- 
tuality of interest. The men were interested in a 
more considerate attitude on the part of certain 
foremen, in better drinking and washing facilities, 
in better means of transporting material from one 
part of the shop to another, in better supply and 
condition of small tools, in more adequate supplies 
of material, in the elimination of a hundred and one 
obstacles in the smooth performance of their work. 
They were also, of course, supremely interested in 
larger forces and greater steadiness of employment. 
The management was interested in better quality of 
work, fewer delays, lower unit cost, more complete 
use of plant and equipment, smoother operation, 
reduction of tardiness and absenteeism, reduction of 
labor turnover. It did not take long to see that what 
the men wanted was in most cases just a way of 
gaining what the management wanted — and vice 
versa. 

Collective ingenuity was applied to bring about 
the common ends. Improvements of plant facilities 
were made. Personal attitudes on the part of a few on 
both sides were altered. Tools were gone over and 
put in good condition; deficiencies were supplied; a 
systematic management of the tool room installed; 
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grinding standards adopted. Material requirements 
were studied and methods of avoiding delay in 
procurement were devised. An employment bureau 
was founded, under the charge of experienced crafts- 
men who applied rigorous tests to the skill of ap- 
plicants, and after their employment instructed 
them in the codperative routine of the shop. Delay 
and progress charts, so simplified as to be readily 
understandable by all, were displayed, first for the 
shop as a whole, then for its separate departments 
and teams. 

The result of these and many other detailed 

measures, developed gradually with the under- 
standing of all and watched over week by week, was 
seen in many ways. Quality of work was markedly 
improved; delays were reduced; unit costs were 
lowered; more work was assigned to the shop; em- 
ployment became larger and more steady — hence 
wage incomes increased. And, more important than 
any of these measurable achievements, the feeling 
tone of the workers was changed. They saw the plant 
and its job as a whole in which each had an essential 
part. They understood the progress being made, and 
their responsibility for it. They became informed, 
eager participants, to whom the job was not merely a 
dull routine. 

Now, the same process is going on in every shop 
point on the system. The unions spread the news of 
the development to their various units; their local 
committees furnished a ready-made machinery to 
put it in operation. In the first meetings all over the 
line an average of eight or nine subjects were taken 
up by the joint committees; in the same week the 
committee of the shop where the plan was first in- 
stalled considered over eighty matters. The national 
unions have succeeded in convincing the railroad 
management of the importance of long-time stabi- 
lization of shop work and employment, and the 
necessary financial and executive measures to effect 
such stabilization are now under consideration. 


HE story of the spread of the plan to the 
Canadian railroads is instructive and exciting. 

It might seem that such a plan would be welcomed 
by railroad employees everywhere. But when it was 
proposed in Canada new obstacles were encoun- 
tered. These arose from the left-wing elements of the 
labor movement, as represented by W. Z. Foster’s 
“Trade-Union Educational League” and the syndi- 
calistic and revolutionary “One Big Union” — 
which still has a trace of its former strength in 
western Canada. When the international officers of 
the shop unions arrived to address the convention of 
their Canadian members, they discovered that the 
delegates had been thoroughly propagandized, and 
in a caucus the day before had gone on record against 
the “B. and O. plan.” A three days’ debate resulted, 
after which the convention endorsed the plan by a 
vote of three to one. This change of heart is an 


enlightening example of the ability of union members 
to abandon conventional phrases and habit pat- 
terns of thought for a new reality, if it is sincerely 
presented. 

The left-wingers had been saying that amalgama- 
tion of the crafts into an industrial union was the 
only remedy for the railroad men’s ills, and that the 
cooperative plan was merely a “red herring” drawn 
across the trail of amalgamation. The advocates of 
the plan refused to accept this statement of alter- 
natives. They did not defend the plan by denouncing 
amalgamation. They did not discuss amalgamation 
in the same breath. The convention passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing amalgamation. 

The left-wingers charged that the unions, having 
been defeated in open combat, chose this plan as a 
weak way of establishing themselves by selling out 
the workers to the employer. The answer was that 
the plan was adopted by the rank and file and oper- 

ated by their directly elected and experienced repre- 
sentatives, and that it was installed on the basis of a 
regular union agreement. It therefore rested on the 
strength and consent, not on the weakness, of the 
unions. It could not be applied in a nonunion shop. 

The left-wingers charged that the plan was merely 
a device for “speeding up,” which would bring in 
piecework and bonuses, pacemakers, and all the rest 
of the anathematized paraphernalia which the work- 
ers conventionally understand by “efficiency.” It 
was easy to deny this, and the denial was supported 
by a letter from the union officials on the Baltimore 
and Ohio. 

Underneath all the specific objections of the 
theorists was the idea of the “class struggle” — 
that the workers and the masters have nothing in 
common. This plan benefits the employer, therefore 
it must injure the workman. Many a workman who 
does not hold this view in its philosophic complete- 
ness still feels it deeply and incoherently as a result 
of his experience. Yet the new plan is so carefully 
safeguarded, from the point of view of the workers’ 
group interest, that an exposition of its operation 
disarmed this suspicion. That feature is one of the 
main causes of its triumph, not only in the Cana- 
dian shop employees’ convention, but in the shops 
where it has been tried. 

The apparently irresistible attraction of the plan 
was, to the Canadian workers, however, and is, 
wherever operated, its opportunity to improve the 
processes of the job itself. Few active and intelligent 
men can work in an environment where they have 
little voice in management without encountering 
obstacles in equipment or routine which dishearten 
and discourage. Such obstacles are twice as annoying 
to the men on the job as they can be to any super- 
visory officer. The waste inherent in them is galling 
to any good workman. A real chance to deal with 
such matters at the place of work will outweigh all 
the theoretical abstractions in Christendom. At 
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least, it seems to do so in the case of the railway 
shopmen. 

The plan, of course, is not a panacea, but an ex- 
periment. It will not usher in Utopia, neither will it 
abolish all differences of opinion or interest between 
the workers and the management. It needs, for suc- 
cessful continuance, a high degree of vision and 


patience on both sides. Its chief merit seems to be, 
however, that it is not a far-flung abstraction, to be 
established or discredited by argument, but a new 
method which will win or lose through its practical 
operation. If the revolutionists are wrong about all- 
pervading class conflict, they will be proved so not in 
conventions, but in the railway shops. 


Bertrand Russell in America 
By Benjamin Stolberg. 


crossed the Atlantic to bring us light and 

leading. Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
used this continent as a resounding board for their 
political apologia to home constituencies. A score 
of pro- and anti-International Leaguers, several 
scores of rabid Bolshephils and still more rabid 
Bolshephobs pleaded for our friendship — in the 
way they wanted it. Zangwill went so far as to 
exploit his nervous breakdown on our remunerative 
platforms. Some of these visitors came in the spirit 
of the ethnologist studying a backward tribe, but, 
unfortunately, without the scientist’s modesty of 
learning. But others came to earn and learn. On 
the whole, the exchange was most beneficent. It 
taught us some of the common denominators of our 
common Western culture, among them the simple 
truth that the most articulate carriers of this cul- 
ture on either side of the Atlantic speak much the 
same wisdom and more of the same nonsense, sub- 
ject mainly to their personal predispositions. 

Of these, perhaps the most provocative and 
charming was the Hon. Bertrand Russell. He came 
here to profit in purse and mind and friendship by 
lecturing through April and May; he saw the new 
America which had grown to international power 
since the quieter days of his memorable exchange 
professorship at Harvard in 1914; and he conquered 
at least the esteem of even his most divergent 
critics, not to speak of the whole-hearted admira- 
tion of those who have like-minded tendencies. 
This conquest was relatively easy, because Bertrand 
Russell is a romantic figure —heir to a British 
peerage, war-time prisoner of conscience; both 
socialist and anarchist; an avowed believer in free 
love who married the mother of his son so that the 
lad may some day exercise his own free choice in 
taking or leaving ‘an ancient earldom; one of the 
celebrated mathematicians of all times; and a major 
philosopher of our own who ventures to speak on 
such avocational topics as war and peace; China, 
religion, education, on “the European chaos,” and 
the “breakdown” of industrial civilization! On his 
tour from New York to St. Paul, conservative and 


M ‘ces Old World celebrities have recently 


radical, millionaire and worker, academicians and 


.shreds from the “lunatic fringe’ — crowded his lec- 


tures on these sundry contemporary as well as 
academic subjects. And they were not disappointed. 
He shared with them his doubts and dogmas, his 
hopes and prejudices with that simplicity which is 
the uncanny charm of all those who reconcile an 
amazing erudition with a childlike outlook, and 
who enjoy the gift of that courageous yet inoffen- 
sive satire which distinguishes the skeptic from the 
cynic. 

‘Eanes Russell cannot be understood without 
appreciating that he is the heir to two traditions. 
First, he is the principal inheritor of our generation 
to the scientific method in modern philosophy, 
which he has developed in his formal writings with 
a technical perfection and a felicity of style rarely 
equaled. And it is only proper that he should value 
his logical descent from Leibnitz far beyond his 
genealogical survival from the Dukes of Bedford. 
Secondly, his social views are but the ultimately 
rational conclusions of British liberalism, theo- 
retically inaugurated by Bentham and later devel- 
oped by the elder Mill, and especially by the 
“noble” utilitarianism of the latter’s son. In this 
respect, Russell is really the last refinement — 
sharp to brittleness — of the best traditions of his 
class. His grandfather, Lord John Russell, the Lib- 
eral Prime Minister, was a devout, though through 
the inevitable exigencies of politics an imperfect, 
follower of John Stuart Mill. But Bertrand Russell 
never had to load the logical precision of his liberal- 
ism with the responsibilities of office. Merrily he 
followed the whole length of his ideas — often to 
their fantastic havens amid the clouds. If you read 
John Stuart Mill’s essay on liberty side by side 
with Russell’s essay. on free thought, you will find 
that the latter is but a 20th century edition of the 


former. 


Mi. in his day also was the advocate of 
unfamiliar and radical reforms. Under the 


influence of the /aissez-faire economy, which has 
since become the conventional economics but was 
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then in its radical incipiency, he protected the 
right to the “liberty” in trading from the ravish- 
ments of “license” in general. But to Russell “free 
competition” means anarchy. And he believes that 
most of our troubles are due to Mill’s loose distinc- 
tion between liberty and license, a distinction which 
has become in unscrupulous hands the most in- 
tolerable censor of the very toleration which Mill 
espoused. 

According to Bertrand Russell, nowadays every 
expression of the common man is subject to the 
arbitrary limits which the masters and the mores of 
his livelihood choose to set for the protection of 
their power—not merely in government and 
industry, but also in the private life of public morals. 
In other words, Russell is a conventional political 
and economic radical in his indictment of our social 
order. But in his “Proposed Roads to Freedom” he 
introduces far more clearly than any previous 
radical critic the difference between the “free 
goods”’ of the mind and spirit and the “economic 
goods” of food and shelter. His remedies have no 
counterpart in conventional, radical doctrine. In 
the exercise of “‘free goods” he demands with bold 
and persistent unequivocation the individual’s 
privilege to license — in marriage, worship, opinion, 
and in the creative life generally —so that the 
individual may be “‘free” to choose between self- 
growth and self-perdition; while he would limit 
economic exploitation by the equities of a socialist 
society. In this respect, Russell differs entirely from 
both socialists and anarchists by reconciling their 
views and thus gaining their enmity. He defends 
simultaneously philosophic anarchism in all private 
and familial matters and tolerant socialism in all 
public life. To my mind, his socialist and anarchist 
critics are quite right: compromise for them is in 
the long run out of question. The conservative 
critique of Russell’s social views is too obvious to 
mention. He is at odds with all of them, because he 
is at once reasonable and Utopian. 

Consequently, his social philosophy runs counter, 
not only to that of conservatives, but seems almost 
as naive to many social scientists and critics. To 
what degree, they ask, are love and worship private? 
They are amazed that a man of Russell’s scientific 
background should be so “‘unscientific”’ in his social 
views. But here Russell scores; for the confusion 
between science and society is largely their own. 
Indeed, it is Russell’s scientific sharpness which 
shaves some of his social views to such grotesque 
sanity. A liberal clergyman of some note criticized 
rather patronizingly Russell’s position that religious 
beliefs “‘belong to the infancy of human reason,” 
and that they have always been a force for evil. 
“He does not seem to know,” remarked the preacher, 
“that religious values change with the times. I no 
longer believe in a personal God, but recognize 
Him in natural evolution and social progress.” 


But Russell is by no means unaware of religious 
changes. He merely refuses to stretch conceptions 
to the bursting point until they snap out of the 
window of our mind into the meaningless void. He 
feels that religion has been man’s historic retreat 
from the difficulties of the real world into a world of 
imaginary strength and beauty; while such terms as 
“social progress” imply to him the will to master 
the difficulties of the real world. Russell may be 
wrong in his position that religious holidays from 
the trials of daily life are necessarily “evil.” But it 
is well not to patronize his naiveté. It is, as Mr. 
Veblen says, of a most “complex” variety. 

For the same reason, some of Mr. George Soule’s 
able criticisms of Russell’s book on “The Prospects 
of Industrial Civilization” rather miss fire. Again, 
Mr. Soule points out that Russell is a specialist 
outside his specialty; in this case, the fields of 
government and economics. But to me Russell 
seems in this book extraordinarily sensitive to the 
latest research in the social sciences. I also find 
myself in disagreement with many of his conclu- 
sions, but not because he is too ingenuous, but 
because he is too ingeniously simple when discussing 
the savageries of modern civilization. The same 1s 
true of his views on education. When he tells the 
teachers of New York City that “they must never 
teach what (they) know to be deliberately false,” 
it is not he who is irrational. What is irrational is 
the tragic predicament of our teachers which forces 
them to teach a certain amount of deliberate and 
an even greater amount of unconscious falsehoods 
which seems unavoidable in any system of whole- 
sale education. 

In other words, it is Russell’s very sophistica- 
tion and prideful rationalism which prevent his 
views from yielding an immediate strategy against 
the very evils they disclose. He refuses to amelio- 
rate an evil because he would abolish it, which is 
more easily accomplished in speculation than in 
practice. This noble deficiency .stands out more 
clearly when we compare him with Anatole France, 
with whose views he has so much in common. The 
hunger of Russell’s intelligence, being almost purely 
rational, is far more insatiable, and by the same 
token far less sybaritic. Hence, in spite of his de- 
lightful wit, he lacks the Frenchman’s power of 
ironic sublimation. With him, he shares the great 
mental gift of complete skepticism, whose quizzical 
irreverence loves to play the light of reason upon 
our idolatries. But while France iilumines these 
idolatries with the entire spectrum of human wis- 
dom — at once gentle, impish, and consummately 
finished — Russell turns on them the full X-ray of 
his lucidity, showing every rusty nail of super- 
stition and all the wires of greed and folly which 
hold them together. Such bold iconoclasm goes 
against the public mind far more directly than 
Anatole France’s mellow and sardonic laughter. 
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In thus perturbing the public mind, Russell irritates 
those who would improve it by gradual education 
and reform. Hence, his views seem so naive to the 
professional reformers and their allies in the social 
sciences who are developing a “‘scientific method” 
in social uplift. 


O Russell the “scientific method” is something 

entirely different from any technique of amel- 
ioration. In his second Lowell lecture, which ap- 
pears in his volume on “Our Knowledge of. the 
External World,” he states clearly that there can 
be no strictly “scientific method”’ outside the field 
of formal logic and its extension into mathematics 
and the physical sciences. This view denies that 
mere technique (the organized as against the hap- 
hazard way of doing things) is necessarily a “sci- 
ence.” Else plumbing would be a science. He 
assured me that not even biology is strictly speak- 
ing a science until it is reduced to such laws as 
Jacques Loeb’s “tropism”; that is, to the laws of 
physics. He refuses to accept the new school of 
“reflex’’ psychologists— the behaviorists — on 
the ground that “they have not brushed up on 
modern physics, and hence they talk a good deal 
of nonsense.” The social sciences are to him dis- 
ciplines in the evaluation of cultural phenomena 
and not of scientific laws. And the “scientific” pre- 
tensions of our social workers he dismisses as mere 
expressions of a suppressed desire for scientific 


status and the prestige and power which go with it 
in an industrial society. 

In spite of his critics, then, it is Russell’s acute 
sense of what is and is not science, and his general 
culture, which lift his social views into a fine art, 
astute and erudite, of great ethical urbanity and 
literary elegance — but, unfortunately, too ineffa- 
ble for immediate usefulness. His convictions are 
altogether moved by the life of reason. Moreover, 
he lacks completely the moral magic which is 
Gandhi’s, with whose simplicity of outlook he has 
much in common. His “Freeman’s Worship” lies 
entirely in man’s comradeship with reason. To- 
ward Truth, as he sees her, he has a sort of 
sporting attitude. He has thrown his lot in with 
hers and when she was outlawed and incarcerated, 


che simply followed her to gaol. 


But since the war Russell seems to have grown 
more skeptical even of the possibility of a rational 
society. He was a communist and pacifist. Then he 
went to Russia and realized that communism can- 
not be introduced without war and oligarchy. He 
believes in free love, but found its practice impos- 
sible in the face of social pressure. He appreciates 
that not every teacher can give up his job, as he 
did, because theory and practice cannot be squared 
at every moment. “Mr. Russell,” I asked him, “how 
does one fit convictions into life?” “One needn’t 
fret about a perfect fit,” he answered, “for after 
all one must maintain one’s sanity.” 


Death of a Great Arab 


By Henry W. Bunn 


HE Emir of Nejd, Abd-el-Aziz Ibn Sa’ud, is 

dead. He ruled over less than a million Arab 

tribesmen, but was nevertheless one of the 
important men the world. He was the head of 
that House which, since the middle of the 18th 
century, has, despite eclipses, figured far more 
prominently than any other House in the affairs 
of Arabia; and he was a personality of the very 
highest distinction. Indeed, Lord Belhaven, for 
several years British political resident at Riyadh, 
his capital, says of him that, “had circumstances 
been more favorable, he might have made a big 
stir in the world, for he was of the mettle and cal- 
ibre of the Companions of the Prophet.’ There 
could be no higher praise. He was one of the hand- 
somest men in the world: over six feet four, built 
like Apollo, oval face, somewhat aquiline nose, bril- 
liant eyes. He was a thunderbolt of war, sage in 
council, just in judgment. He was the last word in 
the type of pure aristocrat. Having “the goods,” he 
was at no pains of assertion; his popular manners 


endearing him to the most democratic people in 
the world, the Chinese excepted. 

The geographers divide Arabia roughly into 
northern, central and southern. The total area is 
somewhat more than one third that of the United 
States proper; the total population perhaps five 
millions. Now take out your map of Arabia; most 
fascinating of maps. You find that the central zone 
comprises Hejaz (now a kingdom) in the west, the 
huge central plateau of Nejd, and the narrow coast 
district of E] Hasa on the Persian Gulf. Nejd is an 
upland plateau, for the most part desert or semi- 
desert, with scattered oases, but it has for its pecul- 
iar distinction two great blocks of fertile oases; one 
in the north constituting the heart of the Emirate 
of Jebel Shammar, ruled over by the House of Ibn 
Rashid, the other to the south and east, constitut- 
ing the heart of the so-called Emirate of Nejd, 
ruled over by the House of Ibn Sa’ud. The total 
population of Nejd is about one million and in- 
cludes a large part of the most warlike Bedouin 
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tribes. Caravan routes radiating from these blocks 
of oases connect them with other parts of the 
peninsula and with Syria and Mesopotamia (Iraq). 
From the advantageous position of Nejd and the 
character of its population, it is seen how an Arab 
genius, controlling the entire population of Nejd, 
might reasonably aspire to dominate the whole 
peninsula (except, perhaps, Oman, which is prac- 
tically isolated as to land approach). 

There you have the tragedy of Abd-el-Aziz Ibn 
Sa’ud. He aspired to outdo the achievements of his 
doughty ancestors who between 1783 and 1811 had 
almost compassed the conquest of all Araby (the 
Arabian peninsula, Iraq, Transjordania and Syria). 
That conquest might soon have been completed and 
Araby solidly unified under the House of Ibn Sa’ud 
but for the intervention, on behalf of the Turkish 
sultan-caliph, of the redoubtable Mehemet Ali 
Pasha of Egypt, who, in 1818, after several drub- 
bings, at last overcame the undisciplined valor of 
the Bedouins, defeated and captured the reigning 
Emir of Nejd, razed his capital, and established 
Fgyptian garrisons throughout Nejd. But, recog- 
nizing permanence of occupation to be out of the 
question, in 1842 Mehemet Ali cleared out of the 
country, and for a time immediately thereafter it 
seemed that the Emir Fésal might completely 
restore the fallen fortunes of his House. But the 
paramountcy even of Nejd only was soon to be 
successfully disputed by a new power, the Emirate 
of Jebel Shammar, established during the eclipse of 
the Ibn Sa’ud emirate by the House of Ibn Rashid. 
In 1891 the very able Mahommed Ibn Rashid won 
the battle of Aneza, one of the greatest struggles 
the peninsula has known, and in consequence Emir 
Abd-er Rahman, our hero’s father, and our hero 
himself, went into exile. In 1904, being then 37, 
Abd-el-Aziz, in a campaign which smacks of high 
romance, recovered his patrimony — that is, eastern 
and southern Nejd (the “Emirate of Nejd’’). 
Thereafter, until his death, he was constantly at 
war with the reigning Emir of Jebel Shammar, but, 
though he made important territorial gains at the 
latter’s expense, he never established decisive 
superiority in the field. He cordially espoused the 
allied cause in the Great War, but he could con- 
tribute little to that cause beyond ‘ “holding” the 
pro-Turkish Ibn Rashid. 


‘Tat was the tragedy of Ibn Sa’ud. He had 
that dream of unifying all Arabia under his 
leadership, but he advanced only a little way 
toward its realization. He could not even acquire 
ascendancy over all Nejd. Some say he failed be- 
cause, though a magnificent personal leader in an 
engagement, though in many ways the peer of the 
Companions of the Prophet, he lacked military 
genius, the genius of such Companions of the 
Prophet as Khalid, the genius of that emir of his 


own House who in 1811 carried the glory thereof 
to its highest point. 

That is not a fair statement. He probably pos- 
sessed the requisite military talent. He failed, in 
chief, because he ran foul of British plans. The 
British decided to create for the Shereef of Mecca 
the rdle of Big Chief in Araby, and financed him 
accordingly. Thus by the lure of gold Hussein was 
able to draw into his service powerful tribes of the 
Ibn Sa’ud connection, and thus at the critical point 
of his fortunes Abd-el-Aziz was not able to muster 
half his proper strength. Abd-el-Aziz had his re- 
venge, in a sort, of King Hussein (“king,” by the 
grace of Britain). Hussein’s political and spiritual 
claims stunk in his nostrils. Hussein was usurping 
his dream of Arabistan (all Araby). Therefore in 
1919 he fell upon Hussein and smote him hip and 
thigh. He might have taken Mecca, but was, it 
seems, dissuaded by the British. 

That, then, to come nearer, was the tragedy of 
Abd-el-Aziz; that he ran foul of British plans, was 
balked of his grand purpose by the British. It will, 
indeed, seem sad enough to many that the British 
should have elected to make the precarious fortune 
of the House of Hussein, instead of supporting a 
hero of “the mettle and calibre of the Companions 
of the Prophet,” who might conceivably, with equal 
backing, have effected a real unification of Arabia 
(never united except for a few years under the first 
caliphs). 

But there is another aspect of the matter. The 
moral basis of the strength of the House of Ibn 
Sa’ud is its identification with Wahhabism, the 
Arabian brand of Fundamentalism. The Emirs of 
Nejd are Imams of that faith. Supremacy of that 
House over Arabia would mean imposition of Wah- 
habism on all Arabia. Wahhabism is the sourest, 
the most fanatical of creeds. There’s not much 
fun in Arabia, as it is. Perhaps it were better for 
Araby that the dream of Abd-el-Aziz should not be 
realized. 

Well, for better or worse, another hero manqué, 
another “inheritor of unfulfilled renown.” 








Walter Hampden’s Cyrano 
By Theda Kenyon 


I decked my heart in motley 

To bring you cheer — 

Each ribbon was a rasping sigh — 
Each bell, a tear. 


I drank the toast you offered 

To pleasure you — 

And took the cup in steady hand, 
Knowing it was rue... . 
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The Abuse of the Direct Primary 


Comments on ‘‘The Independent’s”’ Primary Plan 





For April 12 THe INDEPENDENT 
editorially offered the following 
suggestion: 


“Tf elections are held in November, 
set the date for the nominating conven- 
tions in April, the nominations to be 
made, of course, by the representatives . 
of the party voters in convention as- 
sembled. 

“After the convention allow the 
qualified voters in each party a reason- 
able period, say sixty days, in which 
to record dissent from the findings of 
the convention by filing withthe proper 
authorities petitions for the nomina- 
tion of other individuals. In the event 
that such petitions carry the names of a 
considerable number of voters, at least 
twenty per cent of those qualified, then 
the authorities shall declare that the 
nominations have been contested and 
that a primary shall be held not later 
than sixty days from that date, the suc- 
cessful candidates at the primary to be 
declared the official nominees of the 


party.” 











Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

That editorial which you have on page 
189 of THe INDEPENDENT for April 12, 
1924, about direct primaries, is sound. 
The idea you put forward is sound. It is 
workable and it would give us what we 
want. The direct primary should be kept, 
as an alternative, always present as a 
threat, to compel conventions to make 
good nominations, and always available 
to the people to overthrow nominations 
made by conventions if they are bad. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mark SuLLIvAN, 
Newspaper Correspondent. 


The Emporia Gazette, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have read your proposal of a primary. 
It seems to me that the chief weakness in 
the primary is not the weakness which its 
opponents feel. I feel that its chief weak- 
ness is the fact that it does not develop 
talent in leadership. This could be done 
with a state convention. I wouldn’t give 
the state convention, as you do, power to 
nominate a// the officers, but I would give 
them the power to nominate a lot of the 
uninteresting officers. I would, in each 


state, put in the hands of the primary 
delegates to a fir.al platform convention, 
without any let or hindrance, the nomi- 
nation of all offices excepting United 
States Senator, Governor, Attorney- 
General, Congressman, dnd County and 
District Officers. That would give young 
men a chance to attend a convention 
which nominated the other state officers 
and wrote a preliminary, tentative plat- 
form, develop leadership, advertise their 
oratorical wares, and their political 
sagacity. And at the same time it would 
guarantee the folks a vote on the interest- 
ing officers without crowding the others 


-upon them. 


Sincerely yours, 
Witiram ALLEN WuiITE, 
Editor. 


Pasadena, California. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your plan for a pre-primary convention 
for the making of presidential nomina- 
tions has much to commend it. Every- 
where there is an increasing amount of 
dissatisfaction with the direct primary as 
it now operates. And no wonder, for it 
rests upon the absurd assumption that 
the voters will choose wisely without 
guidance of suggestion from their political 
leaders. So long as there are political 
parties there will be party leaders, and so 
long as there are leaders there will be 
large bodies of voters ready to follow them. 
The direct primary is attempting the 
impossible task of abolishing leadership: 
what we really need is an agency for 
assuring good leadership and putting the 
kibosh on the other kind. 

The states which have made provision 
for presidential primaries are turning 
things end for end. The convention should 
meet first and the primaries should be 
held afterwards. Guidance should precede 
action. The convention should make its 
recommendations; then the people should 
have the last word. As matters now stand, 
the people express their preferences first 
and the convention has the last word, 
which exactly reverses the correct order 
of things. 

You suggest that the National Conven- 
tions make their selections in April and 
that independent nominations should 
then be filed, if a sufficient number of 
voters so desire. A nation-wide primary, 
in such case, would make the final choice. 
The idea is sound, but there is one prac- 
tical difficulty that should not be over- 
looked. It is this, that no such plan could 
be put into nation-wide operation without 


amending the Constitution of the United 
States. The methods of making nomina- 
tions for the presidency are wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the several states. 
Congress cannot prescribe how it shall be 
done. It is hardly conceivable that all the 
states would adopt any uniform plan on 
their own initiative, and it is wholly im- 
probable that three fourths of them would 
ratify a constitutional amendment estab- 
lishing the direct primary in any form, 
whether in connection with party con- 
ventions or otherwise. Bear in mind that 
half the states have thus far declined to 
have anything to do with presidential 
primaries. Some states which adopted the 
plan have abandoned it, others are pre- 
paring to do the same. The chances of 
reforming our present system by constitu- 
tional amendment look pretty slim to me. 
Wi.tiaM B. Munro, 
Professor of Government 
at Harvard University. 


Washington, D.C. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

I have read carefully the editorial in 
THE INDEPENDENT on the direct pri- 
maries. With your general conclusion of 
preference for the boss rather than the 
demagogue I am in full accord. I would 
quality it only by asking that the boss be 
intelligent and honest. 

The suggestion you make for changes 
in the primary system as it now exists 
corresponds with considerable exactitude 
to the proposed measure of legislation 
which I presented to the New Hampshire 
Legislature in 1915; therefore, in prin- 
ciple, at least, I would agree with what 
you are proposing. 

The chief difficulty with the primary as 
I now see it is the opportunity it gives for 
an unlimited expenditure of money which 
no statute can safeguard, and the oppor- 
tunity which it presents for a nimble- 
tongued demagogue to seize upon a 
single issue which is popular for the 
moment and upon which he rides into a 
place where for a considerable tenure of 
office he is able to do incalculable mis- 
chief. Reduced to lowest terms, my 
chief objection to the primary is that it is 
destructive of the system of government 
designed by constitutionalists to provide 
representative institutions. We now seem 
to be getting direct action. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorceE H. Moses, 
U.S. Senator from New Hampshire. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Readers and Writers 


WO new studies of Anatole France 

have crossed their frontiers; from 
London comes “Anatole France: The 
Man and His Work” (John Lane), by 
J. Lewis May, and from Paris, “Anatole 
France: L’Artiste et le Penseur” (Gar- 
nier), by Gonzague Truc. Mr. May is 
one of the translators, and coeditor with 
the late Frederick Chapman, of the 
handsome English collected edition of 
Anatole France, with which this biogra- 
phy is uniform. The French book has no 
biographical ambitions, and, strange to 
say, there is no work in French with just 
the scope of this English one, as Albert 
Thibaudet points out in the current issue 
of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. A learned 
pedagogue, Prof. G. Michaut, has writ- 
ten an exasperating tome to prove that 
France is a futile skeptic, a plagiarist 
entirely lacking in originality, and a very 
reprehensible influence from the French 
Babbitt point of view; and there are 
several short monographs dealing very 
briefly with his life and writings. 

In English we have a little book by 
W. L. George, an excellent study by Lewis 
Piaget Shanks, published in Chicago in 
1919, and now what is clearly intended 
as the full-dress, semiofficial English bi- 
ography by Mr. May. I do not suppose 
that the book of a mere American like Mr. 
Shanks ever penetrated to the reading 
public in England; but with the profound- 
est respect for his English successor, I 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Shanks’s is 
the better work, and that he might well 
have been given the dignity of a much 
more attractive edition. Mr. May has 
learned nothing from the delectable meth- 
ods of modern biographers; his “‘essay in 
critical biography” is not only orthodox 
but naive and unoriginal to the point of 
being laughable. Unlike Mr. Shanks, he 
has been in personal contact with his sub- 
ject, but I can find nothing in the book 
indicating the fact, except some photo- 
graphs and a couple of feeble anecdotes 
which would never have been recounted 
of an ordinary mortal, as, for instance, 
the — apparently excruciatingly funny — 
story to the effect that Anatole France’s 
grandson took charge of the illumination 
of the house and grounds at La Béchel- 
lerie during the Joan of Arc celebrations, 
and all the neighbors were outshone by 
“the home of Anatole France, the skep- 
tical philosopher.” There is no informa- 
tion, in other words, beyond a vague 
reference to France’s first marriage, which 
I do not remember seeing elsewhere. 


HE account of his childhood fol- 
lows that of all Mr. May’s predeces- 
sors by tracing it through the autobio- 


By Ernest Boyd 


graphical stories, “Le Petit Pierre,” 
“Pierre Noziére,” and the rest. Then 
comes a detailed exposition of the subjects 
of France’s chief works, wherein the 
author reaches a point of ingenuousness 
and humorlessness which I will illustrate 
by one quotation. Having described the 
famous story of “The Procurator of 
Judea,” which ends, you will remember, 
with Pontius Pilate vainly racking his 
brain for any recollection of who Jesus 
Christ was, Mr. May twice cites Pilate’s 
words and twice adds a solemn explana- 
tion of the point. “In other words, the 
crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth aroused 
about as much interest in the cultured 
Roman of those days as a brief announce- 
ment in a remote corner of The Times of 
the execution of some obscure criminal 
would excite in our own.” Incidentally, 
does not the construction of this sentence 
involve the addition of the word “Ro- 
mans,” after “own,” to complete the 
logical and syntactical sense, although 
this is not, I admit, what Mr. May wants 
to say? Throughout the book are scat- 
tered various old familiar clichés: “Con- 
science, as Hamlet says, etc.,” “Verweile 
doch du bist zu schén!” and so forth. 
A mediocre work on a great subject. 


HE book of M. Gonzague Truc is a 

fine piece of work, owing existence 
largely, I suspect, to the author’s desire to 
defend France against the attacks and 
insults which have become quite the thing 
among the younger French intellectu- 
als and the clerical-royalist-nationalist 
jingoes. After a brilliant exposition of 
Anatole France’s qualities as an artist 
and a thinker, M. Truc traces the move- 
ment against him, quoting the preposter- 
ous remarks of Dadaist zealots like 
Philippe Soupault, but reserving his seri- 
ous criticism for those critics of taste 
and a certain intellectual integrity who 
have encouraged the whippersnappers to 
bark and yelp at the heels of the greatest 
living Frenchman of letters. They cannot, 
or will not, even take the trouble to find 
out exactly what their opponent’s doc- 
trines are. “They prefer to his golden 
words the pretentious and hollow ver- 
biage, in its hermeticism or its vulgar 
impudence, of the précieux of today, who 
are more intolerable, both as prophets and 
pedants, than were Jodelet and Made- 
lon.” For Anatole France’s communist 
politics M. Truc shows little sympathy, 
but he shows its negligible weight in com- 
parison with the magnificent life work of 
the authentic inheritor of the tradition 
that runs from Montaigne and Voltaire 
down to Renan and the creator of M. 
Bergeret. 


FTER Professor Van Doren, Dr. 
Ludwig Lewisohn, and Dr. Joseph 
Collins, whose essays were mentioned 
here a few weeks ago, now comes Prof. 
Percy H. Boynton, glorying defiantly in 
his academic title, and offers us “Some 
Contemporary Americans” (University 
of Chicago Press). These studies of “the 
personal equation in literature” cover 
very much the same ground as Professor 
Van Doren’s “Many Minds,” and the 
earlier books of Dr. Stuart P. Sherman. 
Mr. Boynton has not that faculty of being 
all things to all men which distinguishes 
““Many Minds,” but neither can he Ku- 
Klux as effectively as Mr. Sherman, who 
has made Nordic supremacy an es- 
thetic principle in American literature. 
With his appreciation of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters, Amy 
Lowell, James Branch Cabell, and Willa 
Cather, the “younger set,” to whom 
he devotes a critical chapter, will agree. 
What may surprise them, however, is his 
favorable comment upon Dreiser and his 
rather depreciatory attitude towards 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, for here he follows 
neither of his colleagues. Mr. Sherman 
has left Dreiser for dead on an earlier bat- 
tlefield, while Mr. Van Doren speaks not 
too harshly of Mrs. Wharton. 

Mr. Boynton’s originality, if I may so 
call it, lies in the fact that his bitterest 
attacks are leveled against two of the 
gentlest, most unprovocative and authen- 
tically American writers in the country, 
Van Wyck Brooks and Gamaliel Bradford. 
His discontent with the author of “ Dam- 
aged Souls” assumes almost the dimen- 
sions of a vendetta, for he actually 
accuses him of ulterior motives, because 
in one place he regretted that it was not 
possible to quote something risqué, but 
amusing, as if Mr. Bradford were under 
any obligation to exceed the bounds of 
propriety because someone else had done 
so. Mr. Brooks is “ pompous,” “fatuous,” 
and “cocksure” —all this because in 
“The Ordeal of Mark Twain” he started 
from a hypothesis and tried — at undue 
length, I think — to prove it. Mr. Boyn- 
ton seems to think that Mr. Brooks has 
no right to indulge in such spéculations 
as led him to charge American society 
with having frustrated the real destiny 
of Mark Twain. Yet he himself invents 
a mythical “younger set,” which he 
credits with carrying out the ideas of 
H. L. Mencken, whereas the younger 
set which read Mencken at college and 
got its first ideas from him is simulta- 
neously Dadaist and ultra-pedantic, in a 
way which Professors Boynton, Sher- 
man and Van Doren never are... 
fortunately. 
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Lost: A Wife and a Genius 
By E. A. Weeks 


Tue Takinc oF HELEN AND OTHER 
Prose Setections. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $1.60. 


Tue Man Woo Diep Twice. By Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


ERE are two small books in demure 
Macmillan jackets. The one proves 
stout and lively, the other lean and aus- 
tere; and in the former a man loses his 
wife, and in the latter a man loses his 
genius, which certainly shows that clothes 
— at least book jackets — are no expres- 
sion of character. 

Mr. Masefield’s latest volume, “The 
Taking of Helen and Other Prose Selec- 
tions,” is an intimate book. But I do not 
mean erotically so. First, there is the ro- 
mantic love story of how Paris won King 
Menelaus’s Queen; then, some passages 
from letters which Mr. Masefield wrote in 
America; then, a delicious lecture on play- 
writing; and finally, an apologia for fox- 
hunting. As author, correspondent, lec- 
turer and conversationalist, Mr. Masefield 
is near and attractive to the reader. 

Paris and his friend Nireus came to the 
court of bald, old Menelaus, where they 
fell in love with the young and lovely 
Queen Helen. And Paris, with his God- 
given charm, won the Queen, but left his 
gloves in a conspicuous place. Nireus, 
“eating out his heart,” planned the 
lovers’ escape and the insinuating ferret- 
king planned their death. All this and 
what followed are in songs and stories, 
ancient as the hills. Few have sought to 
revive them; none so well as Mr. Mase- 
field. 

“The Taking of Helen” is exquisitely 
told. Puck of Pook’s Hill, had he been in 
Sparta, could have done no better. The 
prose is simple, but of a rich suggestion 
which you cannot help appreciate. Oc- 
casional verse effects what prose could not 
do so well. The search for the lovers, as 
thrilling as any in literature; the young 
girl’s rumor, General Lusty’s officiousness, 
and the poignant foreboding of Sightless 
— these are memorable details. The whole 
is a lovely prelude to Lang’s translation 
of the “Iliad.” 

In his letters Mr. Masefield prefers to 
regard American scenery. His description 
of Niagara is such as to divert honey- 
mooners from Atlantic City and Washing- 
ton. Personally, being a lover of trees, I 
like best his account of the giant sequoias. 

The lecture on playwriting is a happy 
admixture of whimsical and _ earnest 
truths. As an example for his audience 
Mr. Masefield composes a play extempore, 


and it proves a capricious piece with a 
most surprising ending. 

And at the last Mr. Masefield makes his 
pleasant defense of fox-hunting. He says, 
“At a fox-hunt . . . you see the whole of 
the land’s (England’s) society brought 
together . . . as the Canterbury pilgrims 
were for Chaucer.” Probably he is right, 
though I think the pilgrims rode on the 
fairer mission. But when he goes on to say 
that “fox-hunting is rapidly becoming a 
national sport in the United States,” he is 
wrong. It is not indigenous to our soil nor 
have our Italian, German or Irish farmers 
planted it there. No, with us fox-hunting 
is a rich, cruel and pretty game. Let me 
ask this: who was not glad that Reynard 


escaped? 


In the Echo de Paris Oscar Wilde is 
quoted as saying that “Death, analysed 
to its resultant atoms — what is it but the 
vindication of failure: the getting rid for- 
ever of powers, desires, appetites, which 
have been a lifelong embarrassment.” 
Mr. Robinson’s “The Man Who Died 
Twice” is a poem of such death and 
vindication. 

Fernando Nash was a composer who 
held himself a giant. In him was a demon 
and a devil. The demon told him to wait 
and wait; but the devil beat on “the 
drums of death” and to them Fernando 
danced. He did not wait for that which 
was to come 


Blown down by choral horns out of a star 

To quench those drums of death with singing 
fire 

Unfelt by man before. 


So that when spent with deviltry Fer- 
nando heard his immortal music, he was 
stricken helpless, and “Symphony Num- 
ber Three. Fernando Nash” played in one 
single mind and then stilled forever. That 
was his first death. When he recovered, 
Fernando turned from “the drums of 
death” to “the drums of life”; specifically, 
a drum of life pounded in a street-corner 
revival. “Hallelujah,” he sang — for had 
he not heard once the Glory of God! — 
until he died, in fact his second death. 
Mr. Robinson’s “cruel dispassion” has 
been fabled. For him to attempt the 
portraiture of a turbulent man would 
seem unnatural. But he is deft. The nar- 
rator is imagined as a fellow musician, a 
failure, who lives in ironic resignation. 
Never was “cruel dispassion” more ef- 
fective. The verse is smooth flowing and 
as regular as any watch but mine. Mr. 
Robinson is interested in sounding a note 
of irretrievable loss, and this he does with 
a refrain of word and phrase that haunts 
one with what has passed. The poem is 


incidentally concerned with a symphony, 
but, alas, seldom do the lines sing. The 
drums reverberate throughout as sullenly 
as those which maddened Emperor Jones. 
Once there sounds 


A lean and slinking mute with a bassoon 


but for the rest that celestial “singing 
fire” does not sing, There is rich imagery 
but no music. Mr. Robinson’s chief con- 
cern, however, is “to make perceived the 
beauty of failure,” and in that he has 
succeeded. 


Tremendous Adventures 
of a Frail Soul 
By Dorothy Bacon Woolsey 


THe Lire anp Letrers or Emity 
Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

O most of us, the name Emily 
Dickinson has till now evoked only 

dim recollection of a phantom “ poetess” 

so vague in outline as nearly to dissolve 

into the academic shadows of a mid- 

nineteenth century New England back- 

ground; but the publication by her niece, 

Martha Dickinson Bianchi, of her life 

and letters, does much to illumine, if not 

elucidate, this shy spirit to our cognizance. 

The brief biography is more an interpre- 

tation than a chronicle, for, measured by 

events, her life is meagre enough; but the 
adventures of the frail soul were tremen- 
dous, its emotional power almost incred- 
ible. The biographer, herself sensible of 
emotional refinements beyond ordinary 
experience, resents the suggestion of 
neuroticism that has clung to Emily 

Dickinson’s name, and insists that “ noth- 

ing could have been more alien to any of 

the Dickinsons than a desire to be peculiar 

—‘queer’ they would have called it” 

and that “it is unthinkable that she could 

ever be supposed to have consciously 
secreted herself, or self-consciously in- 
dulged in whim or extravaganza in living, 
which her fine breeding would have been 
the first to discard as vulgar and un- 
worthy.” Yet to the matter-of-fact 
modern, two generations away from the 
heyday of transcendentalism, many of 
the effusions of Emily’s “inward rapture”’ 
in her “small tremendous affair of life” 
seem the utterance of hysteria — even as 
the ecstatic incoherencies of Delphi may 
have fallen on the skeptical ears of the 

Athenian cockney. 

The letters reveal an emotional pro- 
gression that would enthrall Freudians, 
although unemphasized by Mme. Bianchi 
— somewhat preoccupied with the Del- 
phic Emily. Those written in early youth 
are sparkling, whimsical, tender, and 
sometimes impertinent, disclosing an 
eager and delicate personality tuned to 
the highest emotional pitch. Her unique 
excursion into life ended in frustration, 
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or rather renunciation, — the briefest of 
tragedies, but — as true tragedy — per- 
petual in effect. The incident is lapped in 
such heavy folds of discretion by her 
chronicler that the beauty of her sacrifi- 
cial gesture is only suggested, but the 
letters of the emptied years that followed 
reveal its agonizing violence. A great 
lover potentially, she led the life of a nun 
—the passion in her transcribed in 
letters of oracular intensity to her in- 
timates, of whom “Sister Sue,” mother 
of the biographer, was chief. There is an 
esoteric quality to the sententious apho- 
risms of her innumerable di//ets-doux. She 
stammers like the Pythoness in an exalted 
gibberish. Verse abrupt and jerky and 
often as completely unintelligible as that 
of Gertrude Stein alternates with flashes 
of spiritual clairvoyance that explode like 
rockets from the terse obscurity of her 
idiom. Her friendships are made the 


occasions for ardent expression in epi- 
grammatic fours de force. 

In the more tranquil relations of middle 
life the torrent of her fretted and ob- 
structed passion foams out thinner, 
wider — becomes fervid friendship, in- 
tense filial piety, and a preoccupation 
with death which expresses itself in 
rhapsodic letters of condolence. As vigor 
wanes, the flow of fervent utterance 
dwindles, diminishes in ripples of senti- 
mentality. Her later effusions are almost 
mincingly .précieuse. But love is still the 
moving current of her life, and her last 
written words are for the “little cousins” 
so constantly cherished. 

In Emily Dickinson we discern a great 
soul, thwarted and spent, but per- 
sistent in spiritual largess, provocative 
because of the irrepressible “‘what ifs” 
her history evokes — that elusive history 
not yet completely told. 


Peace — Which Way ? 


By C. G. 


Ways to Peace. Edited by Esther 
Everett Lape. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

HE general interest aroused by the 
announcement in the summer of 

1923 of a prize of $100,000 to be awarded 

for “the best practical plan by which the 

United States might codperate with other 

nations to achieve and preserve the peace 

of the world,” resulted in the submission 
of 22,165 papers to the Jury of Award. 

Formidable evidence, indeed, of the power 


‘of a financial prize to dramatize an idea! 


When, however, the winning plan was 
published by the Jury of Award, there 
was the natural reaction to the more or 
less extravagant hopes which had been 
engendered. The suggestion that the 
United States, without actual member- 
ship in the League of Nations, might ex- 
tend its existing codperation with the 
social welfare commissions and agencies 
of the League seemed too simple an ex- 
pedient to be chosen from the efforts of 
so many expert as well as amateur com- 
petitors. It was not generally realized, 
considering all the circumstances, that 
the best solution was in one sense the least 
pretentious, the one which promised some 
practical results without awakening the 
fears of those who would oppose any far- 
reaching, constructive measure. 

Having selected the prize plan, the 
Policy Committee of Award wisely de- 
cided to put before the public a number of 
the other programs submitted, and 20 of 
them are here published as “Ways to 
Peace.” The selection was made, not in 
order of merit as indicating the closest 
competitors of the winner, but with the 
intention of presenting representatives 


Fenwick 


of the different ideas submitted. The sug- 
gestions included in the present group, 
therefore, are not necessarily thought 
“practicable,” but are regarded as able 
delineations of particular methods of ap- 
proach to the problem. By way of intro- 
duction, Miss Esther E. Lape, Member in 
Charge of the Policy Committee, con- 
tributes a survey of the wide variety of 
papers submitted to July, grouping them 
into three general classes, — political, 
economic, and educational, — and com- 
menting upon the general tendencies 


exhibited by them. 


The significant feature of the winning 
plan by Dr. Levermore is the proposal 
that the United States, already working 
with and aiding a number of the social 
welfare commissions of the League of 
Nations, should extend its codperation to 
other similar agencies of the League, and 
in addition should codperate with the 
Assembly and Council of the League it- 
self, subject to certain specified conditions 
and reservations. Similar in character is 
the proposal of Professor Hudson which, 
to the reviewer, is hardly distinguishable 
from that of the successful competitor. 
Bishop Brent, after giving an analysis of 
the Covenant of the League showing how 
many of its articles are in harmony with 
the traditional policies of the United 
States, urges a like transitional period of 
codperation. Mr. Strunsky offers, as an 
alternative to joining the League, an 
“associate membership” which would 
permit the United States to promote the 
“conference idea” embodied in the 
League without the assumption of cove- 
nants and obligations. Professor Bor- 
chard, using the existing machinery of the 


League, would form an “Economic Asso- 
ciation of Nations,” to adjust the eco- 
nomic rivalries of the nations. 

Other schemes cut loose entirely from 
the League of Nations, some being con- 
cerned chiefly with the economic aspect 
of international relations, others with the 
need of agencies for the adjustment of 
political conflicts. Mr. Culbertson relies 
upon international conferences, emer- 
gency and periodic, to develop and apply 
international law, having particular refer- 
ence to commercial relations. Mr. Bor- 
glum suggests a supreme “World Court” 
to accomplish the same purpose. Mr. 
Bruncken, Mr. Atkins, and Mr. Howe 
likewise regard trade rivalries as the chief 
provocative of war. 

As an agency to settle disputes and 
‘outlaw war,” Mr. Herter, editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, proposes the World Court 
completely severed from the League, and 
the establishment of a “universal treaty” 
based upon the Treaties for the Advance- 
ment of Peace already in force between 
the United States and a large number of 
states individually. Professor Isaacs thinks 
the desired object could be attained if 
national courts were given jurisdiction 
over international disputes arising out of 
the private claims of foreign citizens. 
Mr. Stanfield advocates an international 
criminal court to try the makers of war. 
Mr. Jordan favors a Bureau of Concilia- 
tion in the Department of State. Mr. 
Palmer visions a volunteer army, modeled 
upon the Swiss citizen army, as a means 
of “preparedness for peace.” Mr. Eliot 
relies upon a general international confer- 
ence to set in motion a wide variety of 
committee investigations and reports. 
Mr. Wilson would prevent war through 
organized action by representatives of all 
the sciences. 

The ideal of education and moral 
development is emphasized in a number 
of the papers. Miss Thomas proposes a 
“Declaration of Interdependence,” to 
be submitted by the United States to 
other nations and to be followed by a 
general international conference. Mr. 
Stinson appeals to the need of recognizing 
the sanctity of “the law of nature and of 
nations.” Mr. Arthur calls for the estab- 
lishment of an International Bureau of 
Education as a means of breaking down 
thg artificial barriers of exaggerated 
nationalism and state sovereignty. 

While threading his way through the 
details of the several outlines, the reader 
will find his interest stimulated at almost 
every turn—here by the clear-cut 
presentation of an ideal, there by the 
good sense of a practical, concrete pro- 
posal. It is not necessary to agree with 
any one to profit by a study of all of the 
plans presented. What the American 
public most needs at the present moment 
is knowledge of the facts and imagination 
to realize the possibilities of a better 
order of things. The peace of the world is 
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an attainable ideal—as attainable as 
peace between man and man, tribe and 
tribe, or state and state of the United 
States. The best “practicable” way will 
not be hard to choose when the public 
mind is prepared to seek the good. 


A Modern Shepherd to 
His Flock 


Tue Epiror anp His Peopte. Editorials 
by William Allen White. Selected by 
Helen Ogden Mahin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


HERE are two kinds of people — 

specialists and generalists. The 
former predominate; in fact, the produc- 
tion of specialists appear to be the end 
of our major educational processes and an 
inevitable by-product of our industrial 
processes. A good many of the specialists 
die rich; but, after all, it is the smattering 
of generalists which provides humanity 
with its best loved and remembered 
figures. That is because they defend the 
House of Life against those who would 
take it apart and use the material for an 
infinite number of minute kennels, each 
too small to shelter the human soul. 

Every great editor has been a gener- 
alist, for news wells up from life itself. 
A proper newspaper not only mirrors 
its environment, but measures the con- 
science, intelligence and aspirations of 
its readers. Since every community has 
more of these than appear on the surface, 
an editor who draws inner meanings from 
events can make an interesting paper 
almost anywhere. Especially in Kan- 
sas, or even in Kansas — as you choose. 

Leave it for the future to say whether 
the best of William Allen White is in the 
files of the Emporia Gazette or in his 
books or magazine articles. I think the 
Gazette wins; certainly there is meat and 
wine enough in this volume to justify 
Brother White’s reputation for industry, 
wit, good humor and evangelical fervor. 
For the editor of the Emporia Gazette 
is no mere closet philosopher. Instead, he 
takes his readers by the buttonhole and 
bids them be brave, moral, charitable 
and genuine, as the situation of the 
moment requires. 

These attentions might bore the good 
people of Emporia except for Editor 
White’s unfailing good nature and his 
willingness to confess error. His originality 
is as great, too, as his sincerity. Between 
sermons he gives them joy by celebrating 
the commonplaces of Kansas and paint- 
ing word pictures of local characters. 

Kansas is not a land of many monu- 
ments; but it is a safe wager that Emporia 
will some day unveil one to William 
Allen White. When that happens, readers 
of Miss Mahin’s volume will understand 
the inwardness of that tribute. 

ARTHUR Pounp. 


Financial Therapeutics 
By H. W. Jordan 


REGULATION AND THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Pusuic Uriuities. By Charles Stillman 
Morgan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 

HIS analysis helps one to realize 

that the drift toward economic and 
engineering consolidation, and political 
regulation of transportation, communi- 
cation, power, light, heat, and food 
present a problem far more serious than 
that of saving two cents on car fare. “It 
is a human problem which cannot be 
resolved in mechanical terms.” 

Originally public utilities were built 
and operated for profit. In recent years 
they have settled into a permanent con- 
dition of codperation between investors, 
managing engineers, clerical workers, 
operating labor and the public, under 
government control of public service 
commissions. Their successful, permanent 
operation depends upon keeping these 
several interests in an equilibrium of 
justice and applied common sense. Bonds 
of these corporations are held in large 
part by retired business men, widows, 
savings banks and institutions whose need 
is security of principal with moderate, 
steady income. Technical engineers and 
commercial managers must be paid 
generous salaries, with assurance of a 
lifelong profession, in order to secure 
superior, progressive men with creative 
minds, lest the plants and processes fall 
into decay. Employees should be well 
paid, treated justly and assured per- 
manent work with faithful service re- 
warded by pensions. 

The public should receive adequate 
service at rates that insure enough profit 
to maintain the plants against physical 
wear. New conditions, like that of bus 
service in competition with trolley lines, 
should be met by codperation rather than 
by measures of expediency, which tend 
only to destroy the earning power of the 
property. 

Public utilities have scarcely any in- 
trinsic worth except that which comes 
from sale of their services or commodities 
from day to day. A railroad has only 
scrap value if shut down. Mr. Morgan 
shows that public utilities are social and 
economic members which, if maimed or 
stunted, hamper the growth and action 
of the entire economic body. He warns 
against paying too much heed to heated 
agitation for lower rates by local polli- 
ticians. Their conspicuous activity is 
often a mere burning of rags to hide far 
more dangerous political odors. This book 
was awarded, in 1921, second prize in the 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx annual con- 
test of studies upon economic and com- 
mercial subjects. 


A History or CURRENCY IN THE UniTED 
States. By A. Barton Hepburn. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


R. HEPBURN revised and com- 

pleted this standard work shortly 
before his death by adding six chapters 
on post-war finance and the Federal 
Reserve System. War financing did not 
stop with the war. Government ship- 
building was maintained; lavish expendi- 
tures of many kinds continued. Europe 
did not go back to work at once. Polli- 
ticians would not let her. The United 
States Treasury continued heavy ad- 
vances to the European Allies, who used 
these funds for a considerable part in 
supporting the exchange market. This 
made it possible for private importers in 
Europe to buy whatever they chose from 
private exporters in the United States. 
Our enormous excess of exports over 
imports was thus possible. In June, 1919, 
our exports approached one billion, with 
excess of $635,000,000. Meanwhile, we 
graciously bought gigantic quantities of 
paper marks, and francs too, on specu- 
lation. These fantastic attempts to get 
rich, by trusting ourselves for goods sold 
to war bankrupt neighbors and paying 
sound dollars for their fading paper 
money, failed. The depression of 1920-21 
resulted. 

The Federal Reserve System saved us 
from a crushing panic like that of 1873 
which followed similar railroad specu- 
lation and extravagance after our Civil 
War. The system also gave us a substitute 
for the gold standard by providing a 
truly elastic currency based in part upon 
deposits of gold and upon rediscounted 
commercial paper. It raised the average 
quality of loans and stabilized business 
by keeping its rediscount rate slightly 
above the market. This principle of 
“keeping above the market,” as practiced 
by the Bank of England since 1871, is the 
corner stone of successful rediscount or 
Federal Reserve banking. 

Unfortunately, these corrective meas- 
ures were applied as oxygen to revive a 
sinking patient instead of as fresh air to 
build against incipient illness. But Fed- 
eral Reserve banking policy was, and is, 
still in the making. These and other 
features of post-war finance which Mr. 
Hepburn has set forth in simple, convinc- 
ing style prove that we are learning the 
elementary, natural laws which govern 
commerce and finance, and that we suc- 
ceed in personal or corporate money 
matters in proportion as we apply them. 
We are learning to control causes in order 
to avoid ill effects. Correct financial 
diagnosis is far more profitable than 
skillful, minute autopsy. 
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A Number of Things 


Nil Mortalibus Ardui Est 


VERYONE, no doubt, has followed 

with intense interest the story, as 
told in two dispatches from Lieutenant 
Colonel Norton, leader of the expedition 
to scale Mount Everest, of how the expe- 
dition was defeated by frightful weather 
conditions in two attempts to establish, 
at a height of 23,000 feet, an Alpine base 
(Camp No. 4), whence the final dash for 
the summit should be made by selected 
climbers. Writing from one of the lower 
camps on May 26, after the second re- 
treat, Colonel Norton told how all hands 
were dead beat from their grueling efforts; 
how all were distressed by “high alti- 
tude” coughs; what agonies they had 
suffered from a temperature o’ nights of 
24 degrees below zero; and how very low 
those big children, the Tibetans and 
Gurkhas, were feeling. He feared the 
monsoon was on them, weeks ahead of its 
usual time. If so, their only bet was to 
“snatch a fleeting chance” in some inter- 
val thereof. But he hoped it was only a 
“preliminary current” that buffeted 
them back, to be followed by a spell of 
fine weather. Mallory completed the dis- 
patch as follows: “The third time we walk 
up East Rongbuk Glacier will be the last 
—for better or worse. We expect no 
mercy from Everest.” He, at least, got 
none. 

No word thereafter from Everest until 
June 21, when a dispatch from Colonel 
Norton, dated June 19, reached us: “ Mal- 
lory and Irvine killed in last attempt. Rest 
of party arrived at base camp.” 

Let us hope, at least, that the bodies of 
Mallory and Irvine have been recovered 
and that they will be interred in the 
Abbey; for there was never an emprise 
more heroic. That fane contains the 
reliques of many a bard who aspired 
sublimi ferire sidera vertice, but aspired 
merely and in the metaphorical sense only. 
These men, one may say, literally made 
the attempt and fell short by inches only. 

Was it worth while, you ask? One of 
our countrymen asked that question of 
Mallory himself not long ago. “Why,” 
queried he, “should you wish to top 
Mount Everest?” “Because it is there,” 
responded Mallory. “Its existence is a 
challenge.” It is still there, and other Brit- 
ish heroes a-many are ready to take up 
the challenge. There are, in truth, few 
things so worth while. 

Mallory was one of the great figures 
of the 1921 and 1922 expeditions. In 1922, 
with Somervell and Norton, he ascended 
to 26,800 feet without oxygen. He was 31, 
a Cambridge man, Professor of English 


By Henry W. Bunn 


Literature at Charterhouse School. Char- 
terhouse will add another shining name 
to her long list of heroes. It was Irvine’s 
first experience of Chomo Lungmo — 
and last. He was 22, the youngest of the 
party. He rowed in two Oxford boats 
against Cambridge. 
Nil mortalibus ardui est; 
caelum ipsum petimus. 


Talk On 


The fifth Congress of the Third Inter- 
national opened in the Grand Opera 
House at Moscow on June 17. Sixty 
countries are represented, including the 
United States with ten delegates headed 
by William Dunn. Zinoviev is Chairman. 
The newly elected “presidium” or stand- 
ing committee includes Trotsky, Stalin, 
Clara Zetkin and Dunn. In his opening 
speech Zinoviev admitted that the 
Communist membership in the United 
States had fallen off from 20,000 to 5000; 
in England, from 10,000 to 3000; in 
France, from 130,000 to 100,000; in 
Germany, from 300,000 to 250,000. But 
there was no reason to despair. Universal 
dictatorship of the proletariat, though 
halted, was an ultimate sure thing. 

That’s all right, Zinoviev! Talk right 
on so long as the figures keep falling. 


Fubaland 


Premier MacDonald of Great Britain 
surrendered completely to Premier Mus- 
solini on the Jubaland issue, and so Italy 
has acquired a valuable tract of the Kenya 
Colony (British) west of the river Juba 
and including the important port of 
Kismayu. The Juba River ceases to be the 
boundary between Kenya Colony and 
Italian Somaliland, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who has been experimenting 
successfully with cotton plantations east 
of the river, will extend his activities 
west and have a convenient port to boot. 
By an article of the secret Treaty of 
London of 1915, which defined the 
conditions of Italy’s entry into the war on 
the side of the Allies, Great Britain and 
France undertook that, should they 
obtain accessions to their African pos- 
sessions at Germany’s expense, Italy 
would receive “equitable compensation” 
by way of “rectification” of the frontiers 
of her African colonies where they 
adjoined French and British possessions. 
It was understood that Italy would 
receive the rich Kenya tract of 50,000 
acres (a little more than the area of New 
York State) which Mr. MacDonald has 
just turned over. Lord Curzon in his 
Curzonish way insisted on tying up the 


Jubaland question with that of the 
Dodecanese. Mr. MacDonald wisely 
separated the two and fulfilled the 
British promise. 


The Attar of Modern Civilization 


Perpend, reader, that expression — 
“ Finished Livestock.” Ponder its arcane 
significance, savor its bouquet of the 
shambles; the attar, so to speak, of our 
modern civilization. 


It Warms the Cockles 


The reader, if he is a sport, has been 
following the fortunes (mostly misfor- 
tunes) of Stuart MacLaren, the British 
flyer, in his attempt to circumvolate this 
terrestrial ball. MacLaren’s Vickers-Vimy 
Amphibian came a final cropper in the 
harbor of Akyab, Burma; smashed to a 
fare-you-well. Hearing of the disaster, 
our Naval Attaché at Tokyo rushed 
round to the home of the British Naval 
Attaché to commiserate with him. The 
latter was in despair. “There’s a duplicate 
machine,” said he, “at Hakodate waiting 
for MacLaren. But there’s no British 
craft available to take it to him.” Our 
Attaché suddenly began to swell with a 
big idea which at last found vent through 
the portal of his teeth. “Sir,” said he, 
“blood is thicker’n water, and all that. 
I shall, with your consent, cable to Wash- 
ington requesting orders for one of our 
destroyers to proceed to Hakodate, take 
aboard MacLaren’s ’plane and convey it 
to Hongkong, and for another American 
destroyer to forward it to Akyab.” 

The unemotional Briton removed his 
monocle, gazed impersonally at our At- 
taché for an instant, then suddenly with a 
cry flung himself on the breast of the lat- 
ter, weeping and murmuring: “Good old 
Uncle Sam!” The cable was sent, the re- 
quested orders came instanter by return 
cable, and in marvelous short order, the 
destroyers making record time, the ’plane 
was delivered at Akyab. It was expected 
that MacLaren would be at Rangoon, 
Burma, on June 20 and would meet there 
our world flyers. 

Now can you beat that for sports- 
manship — our Attaché’s idea and the 
genial response of our Navy Department? 
It warms the cockles, makes you feel fine. 
MacLaren, you know, is competing with 
our flyers for the honor of being the first 
to circumvolate the aforesaid terrestrial 
ball. And, if you please, not a murmur 
from any taxpayer about wasting the 
people’s money to help the British. What 
do you know about that? We are a 
nation of sports. Hooray! 


| 
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What the World is Doing 


Domestic 


Administration 


HE reply of the government to the 

recent Japanese protest against ex- 
clusion upholds the action of Congress 
and makes of the matter a closed incident 
as far as this country is concerned. Sec- 
retary Hughes says clearly that there is 
no evidence of American lack of esteem 
for the Japanese people, and hopes that 
the Japanese government will recognize 
the inherent right of the United States to 
control immigration through legislation; 
this is, he points out, “an essential con- 
dition of sovereignty.” He is careful to 
indicate the exceptions made by the act: 
government officials with family and 
entourage, tourists, seamen, aliens in 
transit, and aliens entering to carry on 
trade in pursuance of existing treaties. 
The “gentlemen’s agreement” is abro- 
gated. The note is very full, and is 
couched in the most friendly terms. 
Japan admits that it is “friendly in 
spirit,” but reserves the right to open the 
subject again. 

The Treasury Department reports that 
the gross debt of the United States has so 
far been reduced $1,009,727,888.08 during 
the fiscal year. This is very gratifying to 
Federal officials, especially since it is now 





(Underwood &§ Underwood) 


Senator Thomas F. Walsh of Montana, 
“champion investigator of the universe” 
and permanent chairman of the Democratic 
Convention, who became a national figure 
through his searching inquiries into the 
Teapot Dome oil lease scandal 


Edited by A. B. de Mille 


clear that the year will close (June 30) 
with a surplus of $400,000,000, in spite of 
the 25 per cent tax reduction. The interest 
on its American debt was paid bythe Brit- 
ish government on June 15. The payment 
amounted to $69,000,000; of this $50,- 
000,000 was in cash and the rest in Treas- 
ury certificates. 


Politics 


The Democratic Convention, which 
opened in New York on Tuesday, June 
24, was characterized by a highly charged 
atmosphere of uncertainty and disputa- 
tion. The preliminary skirmishes between 
the supporters of the leading candidates 
and the utterances of the candidates 
themselves were not calculated to inspire 
the almost restful spirit which distin- 
guished the other convention at Cleve- 
land. There were no foregone conclusions. 
The originally prominent figures of Gov- 
ernor Smith and Mr. McAdoo were shad- 
owed by a string of “dark horses,” and 
the result was for a time a pleasing uncer- 
tainty on the part of the American 
public. 

On the eve of the convention the anti- 
Klan plank suddenly assumed the im- 
portance of a main issue, with 590 dele- 
gates pledged to its support, and the 
followers of Governor Smith pressing the 
issue. Mr. Bryan arrived with a League of 
Nations plank, but announced that he 
would compromise on anything except 
prohibition. Mr. McAdoo, in a fiery pre- 
convention speech, accused his opponents 
of attempting to raise false race and 
religious issues, and of obscuring the real 
issue — which was to rescue the country 
from the control of a “sinister, unscru- 
pulous, invisible government.” 

The “keynote” speech, delivered by 
Mr. Pat Harrison, Senator from Missis- 
sippi, left little doubt of the point at 
which the Democrats will direct their 
attack. Beginning with the statement 
that “this convention, composed of the 
militant representatives of the democracy 
of the nation, is no cold storage affair,” he 
carried the war into the Republican camp 
in a vigorous offensive which was enthu- 
siastically received throughout. He closed 
with an appeal for union within the ranks 
of the party, and for “action — militant, 
aggressive action.” 

The national Farmer-Labor party 
closed its convention at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, on June 19. It is the third party of 
this name to be organized in the United 
States in the last four years, and is claimed 
to be 99 per cent Communist. A commu- 
nistic program was put through, in spite of 
protests from a small group of delegates 


(Underwood &% Underwood) 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Wilson 
and inberitor of the Wilson tradition 


from Minnesota. Dominating the con- 
vention were William Z. Foster and C. E. 
Ruthenberg, who are representatives in 
this country of the Third International 
of Moscow. The nominees for President 
and Vice-President, respectively, were 
Duncan MacDonald of Illinois and 
William Bouck of Washington. The con- 
vention leaders do not feel sanguine with 
regard to their impression upon the 
national elections; but a door seems to 
have been left open for coalition with the 
Conference for Progressive Political Ac- 
tion in support of Senator La Follette, in 
case he runs for President as an inde- 
pendent candidate. 


Aeronautics 


On June 20 the United States Army 
flyers arrived at Rangoon, Burma, where 
they were welcomed by the American 
Consul and British military and govern- 
ment officials. The Viceroy of India sent 
the following message to the Governor of 
Burma: “Please convey a very hearty 
welcome from me to the American air 
units which are expected at Rangoon, 
and congratulate them from me on their 
success.” The route from Hongkong lay 
through Tourane and Saigon, French 
Indo-China, and was without, incident 
except for the replacement of an engine 
on one of the ’planes. The illness of Lieut. 
Lowell H. Smith, squadron commander, 
who is reported as suffering from an 
intestinal disorder, delayed the departure 
from Rangoon. The run across India and 
southern Europe is expected to be 
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completed about July 15, when the 
aviators are due in Vienna. 
A record airplane flight was made on 


. June 23, when Lieut. Russell L. Maughan 


crossed the continent between daylight 
and dark. Leaving Mineola, L. I., at 2.59 
A.M., he arrived at Crissey Field in San 
Francisco at 9.48 p.M. He used a single- 
seater, 375 horse-power Curtiss pursuit 
plane, and traveled something over 2670 
miles. Lieutenant Maughan tried the 
transcontinental trip twice last year, and 
failed on each occasion owing to com- 
paratively unimportant defects in his 
’plane. 

The balloon race for the James Gordon 
Bennett Cup started on June 15 from 
the great Solbosch Plain, just outside of 
Brussels. Seventeen balloonists, repre- 
senting seven nations, took part in the 
contest. Among them were three Ameri- 
cans who were equipped with parachutes 
as precaution against a repetition of last 
year’s disaster. The winner of the race 
was Lieut. Ernest De Muyter, flying the 
Belgica. He landed on June 17 near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, after being in the 
air 44 hours and covering a distance of 
some 500 miles. This is his third con- 
secutive victory, and the cup goes to 
Belgium permanently. 


The Olympic Games 


The track and field athletes who will 
represent the United States in the 
Olympic Games left for Europe on June 


14. There are 107 names on the list; of . 


this group 52 come from the eastern 
section of the country, 35 from the 
Middle West, 18 from the Pacific slope, 
and the rest from the South. Besides the 
track and field men, there are swimmers, 
boxers, oarsmen, fencers, gymnasts, and 
wrestlers. In charge of the contingent 
‘are 12 coaches, ten managers, ten trainers, 
and six rubbers. The America of the 
United States lines was chartered for 
the voyage and was fitted with every 
device to afford opportunity for the 
athletes to keep in training. The party is 
due to arrive on June 24, and will have 
about ten days to get acclimated. After 
the Olympic Games, the athletes will go 
to London where they will take part in 
the United British Empire Exposition 
sports from July 20 to July 27. The 
remarkable Yale Varsity eight, which 
won the Olympic trials at Philadelphia 
and was victorious in the annual Harvard- 
Yale race, left on June 21. Of the Olympic 
squad as a whole, Secretary Frederick W. 
Rubein said: “Undoubtedly we have the 
strongest team that we have ever as- 
sembled, as is attested by the many 
records which its members have broken. 
However, we also face stronger competi- 
tion than ever before, as the European 
countries have improved in almost every 
line of athletics since the games at 
Antwerp.” 


Foreign 
England 


The severing of relations with Mexico 
came as no surprise to those who had fol- 
lowed the course of the recent diplomatic 
correspondence. Mr. Herbert C. Cum- 
mins, British agent in Mexico City, has 
been recalled and the American and Chil- 
ean Ambassadors have taken over the 
supervision of British interests. The 
Mexican government had ordered the 
arrest of Mr. Cummins, in the event of 
his leaving the Embassy building, on 
the ground of his alleged “discourtesy 
and well-known intrigues.” Premier Mac- 
Donald protested against this course, and 
requested that the Mexican government 
defer action until the arrival of Sir T. B. 
Hohler, who would investigate the whole 
matter. It was the refusal of President 
Obregon to modify his attitude in any 
particular that precipitated the crisis. 
The report of Mr. Cummins states that 
his efforts were confined to an attempt 
to safeguard the interests of a British 
subject resident in Mexico, whose ranch 
had been seized without notice or com- 
pensation, and whose protest had been 
ignored by the authorities. 

One of the most difficult problems fac- 
ing the Labor government is that of its 
relations with Egypt. The abolition of the 











(Underwood t? Underwood) 
Lieut. Russell L. Maughan, the man who 
raced across the continent between dawn and 
dusk at an average speed of 150 miles an hour 





“capitulations” may lead to some diffi- 
culties with French interests, as was the 
case at the time of the Arabi Pasha rebel- 
lion. The real problem, however, will 
undoubtedly center about the Soudan. 
Egypt wants that territory restored to 
her. In this case there is no question that 
the Arab population would resist, and 
Egypt has neither an army fit for opera- 
tions against the fierce tribes of the south 
(Kipling’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzies”), nor the 
money to carry on a campaign. British 
control of the Soudan is the only thing 
that renders possible a peaceful develop- 
ment of the country. Any less carefully 
organized rule would lead to a repetition 
of the “days of the oppression” — the 
terrible anarchy of the nineties. 

Speaking to an interviewer recently, 
Mr. Ben Spoor, chief Labor whip, found 
much to be commended in the Labor 
government. The general fcreign policy 
of Mr. MacDonald was responsible for a 
better feeling of security in the country, 
which led to more enterprise on the part 
of the manufacturers. Both France and 
Germany showed more inclination to- 
ward a settlement than for some time 
past. Speaking of India, he felt that the 
moderates had reached the view that they 
ought to work the constitutional powers 
already gained, without attempting ad- 
vances for which they were not yet fitted. 
The government was hampered through 
the lack of a majority in Parliament, but 
he considered that the weakness of the 
Conservatives and the Liberals would 
ensure its political life. 

The Mount Everest committee has re- 
ceived with the deepest regret a telegram 
from Colonel Norton, chief of the expedi- 
tion, announcing the death of two mem- 
bers of the party, Messrs. Mallory and 
Irvine. The attempt to reach the top of 
the great peak has been hampered by 
unusually bad weather conditions, owing 
to the early setting in of the monsoon, 
which recently brought a blizzard lasting 
26 hours at a temperature of 40 degrees 
below freezing. Mr. Mallory had taken 
part in two previous expeditions, and in 
1922 reached the height of 26,800 feet 
without the use of oxygen. His last dis- 
patch, written about May 25, recognized 
the extreme difficulty of the present 
attempt. “The issue,” he said, “will 
shortly be decided. The third time we walk 
up East Rongbuk Glacier will be the last, 
for better or worse. . . . We expect no 
mercy from Everest.” The 1924 expedi- 
tion started from Darjeeling on March 26. 
The altitude of Mount Everest is 29,002 
feet; the highest point attained (1922), 
with the aid of oxygen, ‘» 27,235 feet. 
It was owing to Mr. Mallory’s careful 
organization that this record was made 
possible. 


France 


The election of M. Gaston Doumergue 
as President of the Republic has closed 
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the political crisis which centered about 
M. Millerand. The new President was 
elected by 515 votes to 309 cast for M. 
Paul Painlevé. He represents the moder- 
ate element as opposed to the Radical- 
Socialists, and it is an interesting fact 
that he is the first Protestant to hold this 
high office. M. Herriot, who refused to 
serve under the late President, has been 
appointed Premier. Upon taking office, 
he made a strong pronouncement as to 
certain features of his foreign policy. 
After stating that it would be his policy 
to “give to the country both at home and 
abroad the peace which it has so nobly 
merited,” he demanded concrete -proof 
of Germany’s good faith in fulfilling her 
obligations as regards both her military 
establishment and her fulfillment of the 
terms of the Dawes agreement. He will 
withdraw the envoy at the Vatican, and 
will enforce the law relating to religious 
organizations, but “in no_ intolerant 
spirit.” The two principal points in his 
foreign policy would seem to be the up- 
holding of the Entente, and the enforce- 
ment of the reparations findings. 

The appointment of General Nollet as 
Minister of War has caused uneasiness in 
Germany. The new Minister is an au- 
thority on matters relating to German 
military conditions, and may be expected 
to enforce rigidly the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which limit the armed forces 
of that country. General Nollet reports 
that Germany can undertake war within 
six months if the military preparations 
now under way continue. By virtue of 
her camouflaged military organizations 
of which there are said to be 30,000, she 
can command an army of 3,500,000 men. 
Under the treaty, signed by Germany, 
she was limited to a Reichswehr of 100,- 
ooo. By a policy of consistent evasion, he 
further points out, her war factories are 
able at short notice to revert to the manu- 
facture of enormous quantities of muni- 
tions and poison gas. This report will be 
submitted to the Council of Ambassa- 
dors, and forms one of the topics of dis- 
cussion at the meeting between M. 
Herriot and Mr. MacDonald. 

The “conversations” between the 
Premiers took place at Chequers Court, 
where M. Herriot spent the week-end of 
June 21-22. To those who read between 
the lines of a somewhat vaguely worded 
communiqué — which was hailed by the 
radical French press with enthusiasm, 
and by the Nationalist papers with coldly 
critical distrust — a number of interesting 
points emerge. The main thing is that 
the two nations are, broadly speaking, 
in complete accord; the Entente seems 
as strong as ever it was. Such a result 
was brought about in no small measure 
by the informality and directness which 
have characterized the actions of the 
Labor Premier. Another interesting point 
was that Mr. MacDonald agreed to help 
France if necessity should arise, and that 





he is at one with M. Herriot regarding 
the disarmament and control of Germany, 
as provided for in the Peace Treaty. The 
Ruhr evacuation matter was left vague, 
as was the method to be followed in 
backing the Dawes Plan. The Premiers 
have arranged to call an Allied conference 
in July at which the application of the 
experts’ reparations scheme will be deter- 
mined. Meanwhile, M. Poincaré warns 
against the “grave imprudence”’ of with- 
drawing any troops from the Ruhr. 

After his visit to England, M. Herriot 
spent a day with the Premier of Belgium, 
M. Georges Theunis. A collective note is 
to be sent, calling the attention of Ger- 
many to its own interest in giving material 
pledges of good will if it wishes the return 
of normal relations. 


Germany 


Germany has been thrown into a fer- 
ment by the appointment of the new 
French Minister of War, General Nollet. 
The Nationalists regard this action as 
“an unprecedented interference in Ger- 
man internal affairs” and have called 
on the Nationalist Reichstag delegation to 
protest energetically against the govern- 
ment’s continuing to draft the special 
laws that are necessary to carry out the 
Dawes report. On the other hand, -the 
upholders of the government believe 
that M. Herriot will show himself tract- 
able and consent to evacuate the Ruhr 
if Germany honestly tries to carry out the 
provisions of the report. German Liberals 
warn the Nationalists that continuation 
of their irreconcilable attitude toward 
everything French, and above all of the 
militaristic monument unveiling so much 
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Lieut. Ernest De Muvyter of Belgium, win- 
ner of the Gordon Bennett Cup balloon race 








in evidence lately, with fiery speeches, 
goose-stepping parades and sabre rattling 
invariably accompanying them, may 
eventually kili M. Herriot’s desire to be 
conciliatory and bring a resumption of 
Poincaréism or even the return to power 
of M. Poincaré himself. 


Italy 


The position of Premier Mussolini, 
which three weeks ago was stronger than 
that of any leader among the great 
powers of Europe, has become seriously 
weakened by the complications arising 
from the assassination of Giacomo Mat- 
teotti. This political crime is attributed to 
the Fascisti. It is claimed that Deputy 
Matteotti held documents which in- 
criminated prominent members of the 
government, especially Aldo Finzi, Under- 
Secretary of State for Internal Affairs. 
In connection with this affair, which dan- 
gerously compromises the government, it 
is reported that three important officials 
have been dismissed, many arrests of 
highly-placed Fascisti have been made, 
and others are imminent. These acts have 
created a favorable impression, and the 
country now awaits the discovery and 
punishment of those responsible for one 
who is described as “an authoritative 
member” of the opposition. 


Russia 
In a very candid speech at Moscow, 


G. S. Zinovieff, Chairman of the Third 
International, told the delegates that the 
Communist movement had failed in most 
of the Western countries. In the United 
States the membership had dropped from 
20,000 to 5000; in England from 10,000 
to 3000; and in France from 130,000 to 
100,000. They were not to lose hope, 
however. “We were mistaken in our 
judgment regarding the speed of the 
world revolution,” said he, “and where 
we had to calculate upon years we have 
been calculating upon months. But time 
works in our favor and we are now wit- 
nessing the strengthening of the Com- 
munist movement in practically every 
country of the globe.” 

The Chinese Eastern Railroad has 
come under the control of Soviet Russia; 
other nations no longer have any right 
to deal with the question. The announce- 
ment to this effect comes as a surprise to 
the American government, as this coun- 
try ic a creditor to the extent of $5,000,- 
ooo. At the time of the Bolshevist revo- 
lution, the railroad was taken over by 
the Allied Powers, and since then has been 
administered by them in the interests of 
the Russian people. 


Canada 
Dissatisfaction with the wage award 
of the Civil Service Commission caused 
many of the postal employees to go on 
strike. The activities of the strike leaders 
have borne fruit chiefly in Ontario and 
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Quebec Provinces, the West and the 
Maritimes being fairly free from trouble. 
Business firms have been hampered to a 
considerable extent, the congestion at 
some points on the border between the 
United States and Canada causing in 
some instances grave inconvenience. The 
uncompromising stand of the government, 
however, is proving beneficial. Present 
indications are that the strike will not be 
of long duration. ; 

The question of closer trade relations 
with the British West Indies is receiving 
much attention in Parliament. Reci- 
procity, and even closer political ties, have 
been favorite topics in the past; the 
present policy looks toward a definite 
commercial treaty. This is desired by 
the people of the West Indies, as they 
have much to offer the Canadian investor 
and could open a very desirable market 
to the Maritime Provinces. At present 
Maritime trade is kept out of the upper 
provinces by high freight rates, and out 
of the United States by the American 
tariff barrier. The Canadian government 
will examine the whole matter during the 
recess. 

Prime Minister Taschereau of the 
Province of Quebec, at a banquet recently 
tendered him, took occasion to speak 
among numerous other things about the 
practical working of the Quebec Liquor 
Law. During the three years the law has 
been in effect, it has turned into the pro- 
vincial treasury the sum of $12,000,000. 
Of this, three millions have gone to the 
universities; large sums also have been 
appropriated for agriculture, coloniza- 
tion, road construction and maintenance, 
the schools, and for the fight against 
tuberculosis and cancer. Drunkenness, M. 
Taschereau was particular in pointing 
out, has decreased 50 per cent since the 
law went into effect. 

The British battleship squadron in 
the course of its voyage around the 
world has arrived at Victoria, B. C., 
and anchored at the Esquimalt dockyard. 
The ships have been welcomed by 
thousands of enthusiastic Canadians. 

A wireless station is to be established 
on Herschell Island, at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River, from which daily 
weather reports will be sent out from the 
Arctic regions. The radio equipment goes 
north on the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
schooner, Lady Kindersley, sailing June 
20 with supplies for the company’s 
northern posts. The station will be 
equipped immediately upon the arrival 
of the schooner, and by August should be 
in full working order. 


Australia 
The decision of the British Parliament 
not to grant imperial trade preference 
has caused much disappointment in this 
country. The Prime Minister, Stanley M. 
Bruce, sees hope, however, in the close- 
ness of the voting. He says that Premier 
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The impressive funeral service of the 48 victims of the turret explosion on board the 
U.S.S8. “Mississippi,” held on Fune 17 at San Pedro, California 


MacDonald is ready to endorse the es- 
tablishment of the economic committee 
recommended by the Imperial Economic 
Conference. The immediate task of this 
committee would be to examine all 
methods of promoting imperial trade by 
means other than preferential tariffs. 


India 


The Swaraj, or “home rule,” party, by 
adopting a policy of blind obstruction in 
both Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
has worked serious injury to the progress 
of education. In Bengal the necessary 
budget was passed by an extremely 
narrow margin, and even then with 
limitations which have led to a number 
of dismissals in the education and medical 
departments for lack of funds. In the 
Central Provinces matters are much 
worse. Definite plans for new building, for 
grants to local bodies, for contribution to 
technical education, have had to be 
abandoned. Needed improvements in 
secondary education must be indefinitely 
postponed. The Indian government 
issues a clear warning: The sooner the 
people realize that the existence of the 
Swaraj majority in the Council means the 
stoppage of all educational improvements 
and extensions, the better it will be for 
them. As long as the Swaraj party retains 
a majority and as long as the voters re- 
turn Swaraj candidates to the Council, so 
long will the educational advancement 
of the people be postponed, unless the 
Swaraj party change their methods. 


South Africa 


The coalition of the Nationalist and 
Labor parties has succeeded in carrying 


the elections with a strong majority. The 
defeat of General Smuts was decisive to 
the extent that he lost his own con- 
stituency; although by the resignation 
of another member he will have a seat in 
the new Parliament. His successor in 
office, General Hertzog, attributed the 
victory to the fact that the people of 
South Africa really desired a change of 
government. He found during his tour of 
the country, he said, a general feeling 
that it was not being governed in the 
interests of the people as a whole. He felt 
that the Nationalist and Labor parties 
would remain in accord, and minimized 
the danger of “three-party”’ complica- 
tions such as have arisen in Great Britain, 
and such as may arise in the United 
States. As to secession, he was quite 
definite: “I say positively that the 
Nationalists do not look upon secession 
as a matter of practical politics, and are 
not likely to do so until the rest of the 
people, especially the mass of British 
feeling, are in favor of it. The secession 
bogey, I hope, is now definitely laid, and 
also the cry of racialism.” 


Greece 


The desire of Bulgaria for a “little 
window on the A’gean” has been granted 
by Greece allowing the use of the port of 
Kavala, near Saloniki. This harbor will: 
be joined to Bulgaria by the narrow 
“corridor” running inland to the frontier. 
The League of Nations guarantees the 
integrity of the corridor. The general 
arrangement is similar to that existing 
between Greece and Jugo-Slavia, which 
grants the use of Saloniki. 
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Direct Primary Letters 
(Continued from page 18) 


Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

You ask my opinion about direct 
primary nominations. I agree most thor- 
oughly with Mr. Lansing and Mr. Davis 
that the practice of making political 
nominations in direct primaries is seri- 
ously undermining responsible party 
government in the United States, and is 
fast substituting for it government by 
blocs. Candidates nominated in Repub- 
lican and Democratic primaries, as the 
case may be, run in the name of their 
party, and oftentimes their views or 
pledges are so divergent that it is impos- 
sible to recognize them as belonging to 
the same party. I do not agree with 
Governor Pinchot in his estimate of the 
position of the so-called “boss.” Under 
the direct primary system the “boss”’ is 
just as powerful as he ever was under the 
old convention system. He merely changes 
his tactics, makes his combinations in 
secret, and then avoids all final respon- 
sibility for the result. In the great ma- 
jority of instances his plan goes through, 
but the people have done it. Hence, the 
very severe schisms in party ranks when 
it is too late to repair the damage. I think 
your suggestion that we return to nomi- 
nating conventions, with the further 
provision that a certain percentage of the 
enrolled voters should have a right within 
a reasonable time to contest the nomi- 
nations in a primary called for the pur- 
pose, is along the right line. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. WapswortH, Jr. 
U. S. Senator from New York. 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

In my judgment direct primaries in 
Massachusetts, of which alone I have 
personal knowledge, have improved the 
conditions prevailing when they were 
adopted. 

Note, please, the importance of those 
last four words. They are the key of the 
controversy. Virtually all the critics think 
the present system inferior to a system 
that prevailed half a century or more ago, 
and so do I. What I found when I became 
House Chairman of- the Committee on 
Election Laws in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature of 1902 was a perverted and de- 
based form of the convention system. 
This system at its best had been perhaps 
the wisest nominating method man had 
devised. It had then secured conference, 
deliberation, criticism, commendation — 
everything useful and desirable in the 
selection of candidates. But its character 
had changed, and much for the worse. It 


began changing when politicians and am- 
bitious candidates discovered the ad- 
vantages of electing pledged delegates to 
conventions. When pre-convention cam- 
paigns had become the custom, the con- 
vention itself became useless or worse. 
Delegates no longer exercised independent 
judgment. They were but human ballots, 
subject to an unpleasant variety of im- 
perfections. Believing it impossible to 
restore old conditions and accepting the 
situation as it was, I joined in substituting 
for it the best thing in sight. But I never 
thought the substitution a finality. My 
hope was that presently experience would 
lead to something still better. 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert Luce, 
Congressman from Massachusetts. 





Applause and Hisses 


To the Editor of THt INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

It was an entire surprise to me to 
open THE INDEPENDENT this morning and 
find what had taken place, although I had 
been rather expecting a change. However, 
on reading over your output I must say I 
like it, and shall look forward to its com- 
ing with pleasure. I do not expect to agree 
with much that you say, because I have 
a bias of the complexion of the New Repudb- 
lic and am therefore an outcast in con- 
servative Israel. But for that reason I am 
all the more gratified to see what is to be 
apparently a convincing presentation of 
the conservative (or moderate, if you 
will) position. Since Colonel Harvey quit 
the field it has not been done to my 
knowledge. 

May I make a suggestion. To me and, I 
have reason to believe, to many of the old 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, the 
weekly narrative of events is the kernel of 
the magazine. I have my files for the en- 
tire period that I have taken it, and I pore 
over them as lovingly in search of a fact as 
any Conrad in quest of his youth. At one 
time this feature was discontinued and 
there was such a loud protest from the 
readers that it was resumed inside of a few 
weeks. It means a great deal to us be- 
nighted outsiders to the news and politi- 
cal world to have the facts clearly, fully 
and accurately stated. Give us the facts, 
and by the same measure that you mete 
out the facts in an adequate form shall our 
consent to your opinions thereon be meted 
out to you. T. T. M. 


Fort Collins, Colo. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

For several months we have not con- 
sidered your publication as up to the 
standard for which we were looking, as 
we subscribed to THE INDEPENDENT for 
its educational value and had supposed 
we would receive a broad, unbiased 
rendition of current issues and conditions. 


Your Editoria] Paragraphs in the number 
of May 24 are an example of your fairness 
and carry an insult to a real American. 
The paragraph with the heading “Bigotry 
and Ignorance” alone proves both igno- 
rance and prejudice on the part of the 
writer. He, or they, evidently lack in 
knowledge of the subject that they give 
such scathing criticism, and this para- 
graph is so inconsistent with the prattle 
about patriotism in the same editorial 
under another heading. In fact, each page 
of your editorial contains an insult to 
any red-blooded, free-thinking American 
citizen. There was one good write-up 
entitled, “The Island of the Living Dead,” 
and it was desecrated by the eulogy to 
the Knights of Pythias. And to think 
that a publication of the quality THE 
INDEPENDENT is advertised to possess 
should use a full page to the subject of the 
article on page 283 is a gross insult to its 
intelligent readers, as was also the 
smirking picture on page 294. One of my 
neighbors remarked that he (in the 
picture) needed only a pair of horns to 
give him the appearance of His Satanic 
Majesty, but my mental photograph of 
Beelzebub registers a stronger character 
than that displayed by this jellyfish 
caricature. 

We are not members of the Ku-Klux 
Klan or subjects of the Invisible Empire, 
but we are Americans for Americans by 
Americans and against Catholicism in 
deed, tongue, and pen, and don’t care to 
have an abominable sheet that is ruled 
by the Papistry of Rome come to our 
address. 

You will please scratch our name from 
your mailing list upon receipt of this 
communication. 

I am, 


Mrs. Lum F. Morrow. 


This letter illustrates the grief 
with which the life of an editor 
is filled. Any expression of opinion 
on any subject whatever induces 
either Red-blooded, One hundred Per 
cent Americans, or Immigrants, or 
Progressives, or Conservatives, or 
Radicals, or Protestants, or Catholics, 
or White People, or Colored People, 
or Native Sons, or Aliens to write 
in canceling their subscriptions. It 
is a new and poignant grief, however, 
to have an editorial paragraph on the 
Ku-Klux Klan (“Bigotry and Ig- 
norance”’), a light essay on Mah Jong 
(page 283), and a news photograph 
*of Cardinal Mundelein (“smirking 
picture on page 294”), identify 
THE INDEPENDENT as “an abomi- 
nable sheet that is ruled by the 
Papistry of Rome.” Evidently, we 
owe an apology to the shades of 
Henry C. Bowen and Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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Among Our Contributors 


JuLean ArnoLp is the American 
Commercial Attaché at Peking 
and President of the Associa- 
tion of Schools for American 
Children in the Orient. 


BENJAMIN STOLBERG is a_ keen 
observer of social politics 
whose interviews with famous 
persons frequently appear in 
the New York World. 

GeorcE Soute, formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
New Republic and an editorial 
writer for the New York Eve- 
ning Post, is now a director 
of the Labor Bureau, Inc. He 
is the author of many statis- 
tical reports on labor conditions 
in the United States. 











Brief Book Notes 


Tue Man Wao Diep Twice. By Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. A poem about 
“a penitent Hercules.” 

America’s Piace 1n THE Wor tp. By 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York: 
Century Co. $2.00. The cardinal points 
of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

Re.icious CEertiruDE IN AN AGE OF 
Science. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press. $1.50. A discus- 
sion of the conflict between the critical 
intellect in man and the inner spirit. 

Jenny THE Joyous. By Cornelia Stratton 
Parker. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00. A novel about a woman with 
a conquerable belief that life is good to 
live. 

Poems or Cuitp Lazsor. New York: 
National Child Labor Committee. 
$.35. A collection of poems presenting 
the case against child labor. 

Sociat Pouitics 1n THE UNITED STATEs. 
By Fred E. Haynes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. The history of the 
movements which have contributed to 
the socialization of our politics. 

James Joyce: His First Forty Years. 
By Herbert S. Gorman. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $2.00. The facts 
about the man and a close study of the 
five books that have made him famous. 

Democracy AND LeEapersHiIP. By Irving 
Babbitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00. A discussion concerning the rela- 
tion between true democracy and the 
quality of its leadership. 

Patricia’s AWAKENING. By Harold James 
Barrett. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co. $2.00. A full-length portrait of 
a New York society “flapper” and her 


set. 


New York Central Yards at East Syracuse, N.Y. 
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RAILROAD BONDS 
for Far-Sighted Investors 


“A country develops as fast as its railroads” 


The purchaser of a good railroad bond does more than add a 
high-grade investment to his holdings —he helps speed the 


country’s development. 


New issues of well-secured railroad, equipment and terminal 
bonds offered by The National City Company may be found 
on our monthly list of recommended bonds. You may be inter- 
.ested to know that this same list is consulted by thousands of 


banks. Would you like to have a copy? 


one upon request. 





BONDS 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


We will gladly mail 


You will find — in 
more than 50 leading 
cities in she United 
States, Canada and 


abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 





Wuen Harr Gops Go. By Norah M. 
Holland. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. A mystery play of the pass- 
ing of Olympus, and a variety of other 
poems. 

Taxation: THE Peopie’s Business. By 
Andrew W. Mellon. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. The Secretary of 
the Treasury presents a simple, non- 
technical discussion of the views of the 
Treasury experts. 

AppLes Here 1n My Basket. By Helen 

THE RUMFORD PRESL 


CONCORD 


Hoyt. New York: Harcourt, Brace Co. 
$1.50. A collection of love poems. 

Tue New VIsION IN THE GERMAN ARTS. 
By Herman G. Scheffauer. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. Interpretation 
of some of the phenomena of the yeasty 
artistic life in post-war Germany. 

A Srronc Man’s House. By Francis 
Neilson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$2.00. A story of how Nemesis overtook 
a philanthropic munitions manufac- 
turer. 











The Living Age 


I [BRE is a magazine that enables you to read in your own 
language the very cream of some seven hundred foreign 
newspapers and periodicals. 





It is published every week by a staff of experts who translate 
and reprint complete articles impartially chosen from the entire 
foreign press. 





q Drop us a post-card. 

@ Your name will be placed on our subscrip- 
tion list at once. 

@ Two weeks later you will receive our bill. 


@ After you have seen two more issues, send us your 
remittance, or, 


@ Tell us to drop your name from our list and you will 
owe us nothing. 











In the course of the last few weeks, 
Lenin’s widow has described book 
censorship in Russia. 


A Japanese secret document has 
thrown new light on Rooseyelt’s 
activities at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 


Stories by Selma Lagerlof and Karel 
Capek have appeared. 


Edouard Herriot hes dld “What*The 
Winners Want.’ 


Lowes Dickinson has written a little 
paper on Olive Schreiner. 


If this appeals to you, why not take 
advantage of our special rate of 
EIGHT MONTHS FOR TWO 


DOLLARS on the conditions out- 
lined above? 


A post-card or the coupon, if you prefer it, will do the trick 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name for an eight months’ subscription on the terms outlined in your special 


INDEPENDENT offer. 
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